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CHAPTER V. 
MoTHER OLDERSHAW ON HER GUARD 


1.—From Mrs. Oldershaw (Diana Street, Pimlico) to Miss Guilt 
(West Place, Old Brompton). 
‘Ladies’ Toilette Repository, 

“ June 20th, Eight in the Ev ening. 
Y DEAR LYDIA,—About three 
hours have passed, as well as I 
can remember, since I pushed 
you unceremoniously inside my 
house in West Place; and, merely 
telling you to wait till you saw 
me again, banged the door to 
between us, and Jeft you alone in 
the hall. I know your sensitive 
nature, my dear, and I am afraid 
1 ap A you have made up your mind by 
Hill Na 2 S\. this time that never yet was a 
iI Vu ah * A guest treated so abominably by 
mh Ali | ci Bu wR her hostess as I have treated you. 
\ “The delay that has prevented 
me from explaining my strange 
conduct is, believe me, a delay 
for which I am not to blame. 
—=~ One of the many delicate little 
difficulties which beset so essentially confidential a business as mine, 
occurred here (as I have since discovered) while we were taking the air 
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this afternoon in Kensington Gardens. I see no chance of being aile to 
get back to you for some hours to come, and I have a word of very urgent 
caution for your private ear, which has been too long delayed already, 
So I must use the spare minutes as they come, and write. 

‘Here is caution the first. On no account venture outside the door 
again this evening; and be very careful, while the daylight lasts, not to 
show yourself at any of the front windows. I have reason to fear that a 
certain charming person now staying with me may possibly be watched. 
Don’t be alarmed, and don’t be impatient; you shall know why. 

“T can only explain myself by going. back to our unlucky meeting 
in the gardens with that reverend gentleman who was so obliging as to 
follow us both back to my house. 

“Tt crossed my mind, just as we were close to the door, that there might 
be a motive for the parson’s anxiety to trace us home, far less creditable 
to his taste, and far more dangerous to both of us than the motive you 
supposed him to have. In plainer words, Lydia, I rather doubted whether 
you had met with another admirer; and I strongly suspected that you 
had encountered another enemy instead. There was no time to tell you 
this. There was only time to see you safe into the house, and to make 
sure of the parson (in case my suspicions were right) by treating him as 
he had treated us—I mean, by following him in his turn. 

“T kept some little distance behind him at first, to turn the thing over 
in my mind, and to be satisfied that my doubts were not misleading me. 
We have no concealments from each other; and you shall know what my 
doubts were. I was not surprised at your recognizing him; he is not at 
all a common-looking old man ; and you had seen him twice in Somer- 
setshire—once when you asked your way of him to Mrs. Armadale’s 
house; and once when you saw him again on your way back to the 
railroad. But I was a little puzzled (considering that you had your veil 
down on both those occasions, and your veil down also when we were in 
the Gardens,) at his recognizing you. I doubted his remembering your 
figure, in a summer dress, after he had only seen it in a winter dress; and 
though we were talking when he met us, and your voice is one among 
your many charms, I doubted his remembering your voice either. And 
yet I felt persuaded that he knew you. ‘How?’ you will ask. My dear, 
as ill-luck would have it, we were speaking at the time of young 
Armadale. I firmly believe that the name was the first thing that struck 
him; and when he heard that, your Yoice certainly, and your figure 
perhaps, came back to his memory, ‘And what if it did?’ you may say. 
Think again, Lydia, and tell me whether the parson of the place where 
Mrs. Armadale lived, was not likely to be Mrs. Armadale’s friend? If he 
was her friend, the very first person t6 whom she would apply for advice 
after the manner in which you frightened her, and after what you most 
injudiciously said on the subject of appealing to her son, would be the 
clergyman of the parish—and the magistrate too, as the landlord at the 
inn himself told you. 
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“You will now understand why I left you in that extremely uncivil 
manner, and I may go on to what happened next. 

“T followed the old gentleman till he turned into a quiet street, and 
then accosted him with respect for the Church written (I flatter myself) in 
every line of my face. 

“¢ Will you excuse me,’ I said, ‘ if I venture to inquire, sir, whether 
you recognized the lady who was walking with me when you happened to 
pass us in the Gardens?’ 

“¢ Will you excuse my asking, ma’am, why you put that question?’ 
was all the answer I got. 

“+T will endeavour to tell you, sir,’ I said. ‘If my friend is not an 
absolute stranger to you, I should wish to request your attention to 
a very delicate subject, connected with a lady deceased, and with her son 
who survives her.’ 

“ He was staggered; I could see that. But he was sly enough at the 
same time to hold his tongue and wait till I said something more. 

“«Tf Tam wrong, sir, in thinking that you recognized my friend,’ I went 
on, ‘I beg to apologize. But I could hardly suppose it possible that a 
gentleman in your profession would follow a lady home who was a total 
stranger to him.’ 

“There I had him. He coloured up (fancy that, at his age!), and 
owned the truth, in defence of his own precious character. : 

“*T have met with the lady once before, and I acknowledge that I 
recognized her in the Gardens,’ he said. ‘ You will excuse me if I decline 
entering into the question of whether I did, or did not, purposely follow 
her home. If you wish to be assured that your friend is not an absolute 
stranger to me, you now have that assurance; and if you have anything 
particular to say to me, I leave you to decide whether the time has come 
to say it.’ 

“ He waited, and looked about. I waited, and looked about. He said 
the street was hardly a fit place to speak of a delicate subject in. I said 
the street was hardly a fit place to speak of a delicate subject in. He 
didn’t offer to take me to where he lived. I didn’t offer to take him to 
where I lived. Have you ever seen two strange cats, my dear, nose to 
nose on the tiles? If you have, you have seen the parson and me done 
to the life. 

“¢ Well, ma'am,’ he said, at last, ‘shall we go on with our. conver- 
sation in spite of circumstances ?’ 

“¢ Yes, sir,’ I said; ‘we are both of us, fortunately, of an age to set 
circumstances at defiance’ (I had seen the old wretch looking at my 
grey hair, and satisfying himself that his character was safe if he was 
seen with me). 

“ After all this snapping and snarling, we came to the point at last. 
I began by telling him that I feared his interest in you was not of the 
friendly sort. He admitted that much—of course, in defence of his own 
character once more. I next repeated to him everything you had toid 
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me about your proceedings in Somersetshire, when we first found that he 
was following us home. Don’t be alarmed, my dear—I was acting on 
principle. If you want to make a dish of lies digestible, always give it a 
garnish of truth. Well, having appealed to the reverend gentleman's 
coufidence in this manner, I next declared that you had become an altered 
woman since he had seen you last. I revived that dead wretch, your 
husband (without mentioning names, of course), established him (the first 
place I thought of) in business at the Brazils, and described a letter 
which he had written, offering to forgive his erring wife, if she would 
repent and go back to him. I assured the parson that your husband's 
noble conduct had softened your obdurate nature ; and then, thinking I 
had produced the right impression, I came boldly to close quarters with 
him. I said, ‘At the very time when you met us, sir, my unhappy 
friend was speaking in terms of touching self-reproach of her conduct to 
the late Mrs. Armadale. She confided to me her anxiety to make some 
atonement, if possible, to Mrs. Armadale’s son; and it is at her entreaty 
(for she cannot prevail on herself to face you) that I now beg to inquire 
whether Mr. Armadale is still in Somersetshire, and whether he would 
consent to take back in small instalments the sum of money which my 
friend acknowledges that she received by practising on Mrs. Armadale’s 
fears.’ Those were my very words. A neater story (accounting so niccly 
for evérything) was never told ; it was a story to melt a stone. But this 
Somersetshire parson is harder than stone itself. I blush for him, my 
dear, when I assure you that he was evidently insensible enough to dis- 
believe every word I said about your reformed character, your husband 
in the Brazils, and your penitent anxiety to pay the money back. It is 
really a disgrace that such a man should be in the Church ; such cunning as 
his is in the last degree unbecoming in a member of a sacred profession. 

“Does your friend propose to join her husband by the next steamer !’ 
was all he condescended to say, when I had done. 

“T acknowledge I was angry. I snapped at him. I said—‘ Yes, she 
does.’ 

“< How am I to communicate with her?’ he asked. 

“T snapped at him again. ‘ By letter—through me.’ 

““¢ At what address, ma’am ?’ 

“There I had him once more. ‘ You have found my address out for 
yourself, sir,’ I said. ‘The directory will tell you my name, if you 
wish to find that out for yourself also ; otherwise, you are welcome to 
my card.’ 

“Many thanks, ma’am. If your friend wishes to communicate with 
Mr. Armadale, I wil’ give you my card in return.’ 

“¢ Thank you, sir.’ 

“<¢Thank you, ma’am.’ 

“¢ Good afternoon, sir.’ 

‘<“ Good afternoon, ma’am.’ 

“So we parted. I went my way to an appointment at- my place of 
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business, and he went his in a hurry ; which is of itself suspicious. What 
I can’t get over, is his heartlessness. Heaven help the people who send 
for him to comfort them on their death-beds ! 

“The next consideration is, What are we todo? If we don’t find out 
the right way to keep this old wretch in the dark, he may be the ruin of 
us at Thorpe-Ambrose just as we are within easy reach of our end in 
view. Wait up till I come to you, with my mind free, I hope, from the 
other difficulty which is worrying me here. Was there ever such ill-luck 
as ours? Only think of that man deserting his congregation, and coming 
to London just at the very time when we have answered the advertise- 
ment, and may expect the inquiries to be made next week! I have no 
patience with him—his bishop ought to interfere. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“ Maria OLDERSHAW.” 


2.—From Miss Gwilt to Mrs, Oldershaw. 

“ West Place, June 20th. 
“My poor Orp Dear,—How very little you know of my sensitive 
nature, as you call it! Instead of feeling offended when you left me, 
I went to your piano, and forgot all about you till your messenger came. 
Your letter is irresistible; I have been laughing over it till I am quite 
out of breath. Of all the absurd stories I ever read, the story you 
addressed to the Somersetshire clergyman is the most ridiculous, And 
as for your interview with him in the street, it is a perfect sin to keep 
it to ourselves. The public ought really to enjoy it in the form of 
a farce at one of the theatres. 

“Luckily for both of us (to come to serious matters), your messenger 
is a prudent person. He sent upstairs to know if there was an answer. 
In the midst of my merriment I had presence of mind enough to send 
downstairs and say, ‘ Yes.’ 

“Some brute of a man says in some book which I once read, that no 
woman can keep two separate trains of ideas in her mind at the same 
time. I declare you have almost satisfied me that the man is right. 
What! when you have escaped unnoticed to your place of business, and 
when you suspect this house to be watched, you propose to come back 
here, and to put it in the parson’s power to recover the lost trace of you ! 
What madness! Stop where you are; and when you have got over your 
difficulty at Pimlico (it is some woman’s business of course; what 
worries women are!), be so good as to read what I have got to say 
about our difficulty at Brompton. 

“Tn the first place, the house (as you supposed) is watched. Half-an- 
hour after you left me, loud voices in the street interrupted me at the 
piano, and I went to the window. ‘There was a cab at the house opposite, 
where they let lodgings; and an old man, who looked like a respectable 
servant, was wrangling with the driver about his fare. An elderly 
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gentleman came out of the house, and stopped them. An elderly gentle- 
man returned into the house, and appeared cautiously at the front 
drawing-room window. You know him, you worthy creature—he had 
the bad taste, some few hours since, to doubt whether you were telling 
him the truth. Don’t be afraid, he didn’t see me. When he looked up, 
after settling with the cab-driver, I was behind the curtain. I have been 
behind the curtain once or twice since; and I have seen enough to 
satisfy me that he and his servant will relieve each other at the window, 
so as never to lose sight of your house here, night or day. That the parson 
suspects the real truth is of course impossible. But that he firmly 
believes I mean some mischief to young Armadale, and that you have 
entirely confirmed him in that conviction, is as plain as that two and 
two make four. And this has happened (as you helplessly remind me) 
just when we have answered the advertisement, and when we may expect 
the major’s inquiries to be made in a few days’ time. 

“Surely, here is a terrible situation for two women to find themselves 
in? A fiddlestick’s end for the situation! We have got an easy way out 
of it—thanks, Mother Oldershaw, to what I myself forced you to do, not 
three hours before the Somersetshire clergyman met with us. 

‘Has that venomous little quarrel of ours this morning—after we had 
pounced on the major’s advertisement in the newspaper—quite slipped out 
of your memory? Have you forgotten how I persisted in my opinion that 
you were a gteat deal too well known in London to appear safely as 
my reference in your own name, or to receive an inquiring lady or 
gentleman (as you were rash enough to propose) in your own house? 
Don’t you remember what a passion you were in when I brought our 
dispute to an end by declining to stir a step in the matter, unless I could 
conclude my application to Major Milroy by referring him to an address 
at which you were totally unknown, and to a name which might be 
anything you pleased, as long as it was not yours? What a look you 
gave me when you found there was nothing for it but to drop the whole 
speculation, orto let me have my own way! How you fumed over the 
lodging-hunting'‘én the other side of the Park! and how you groaned 
when you cathe back, possessed of Furnished Apartments in respectable 
Bayswater, over the useless expense I had put you to! What do you 
think of those Furnished Apartments now, you obstinate old woman? 
Here we are, with discovery threatening us at our very door, and with 
no hope of escape unless we can contrive to disappear from the parson 
in the dark. And there are the lodgings in Bayswater, to which no 
inquisitive strangers have traced either you or me, ready and waiting 
to swallow us up—the lodgings in which we can- escape all further 
molestation, and answer the major’s inquiries at our ease. Can you see, 
at last, a little farther than your poor old nose? Is there anything 
in the world to prevent your safe disappearance from Pimlico to-night, 
and your safe establishment at the new lodgings, in the character of my 
respectable reference, half-an-hour afterwards? Oh, fie, fie, Mother 
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Oldershaw ! Go down on your wicked old knees, and thank your stars that 
you had a she-devil like me to deal with this morning ! 

“ Suppose we come now to the only difficulty worth mentioning—my 
difficulty. Watched as I am in this house, how am I to join you without 
bringing the parson or the parson’s servant with me at my heels? 

“ Being to all intents and purposes a prisoner here, it seems to me that 
I have no choice but to try the old prison plan of escape—a change of 
clothes. I have been looking at your housemaid. Except that we are 
both light, her face and hair and my face and hair are as unlike each 
other as possible. But she is as nearly as can be my height and size; 
and (if she only knew how to dress herself, and had smaller feet) her 
figure is a very much better one than it ought to be for a person in her 
station in life. My idea is, to dress her in the clothes I wore in 
the Gardens to-day—to send her out, with our reverend enemy in full 
pursuit of her—and, as soon the coast is clear, to slip away myself and 
join you. The thing would be quite impossible, of course, if I had been 
seen with my veil up; but, as events have turned out, it is one advantage 
of the horrible exposure which followed my marriage, that I seldom show 
myself in public, and never of course in such a populous place as London, 
without wearing a thick veil and keeping that veil down, If the house- 
maid wears my dress, I don’t really see why the housemaid may not be 
counted on to represent me to the life. 

“The one question is, can the woman be trusted? If she can, send 
me a line, telling her, on your authority, that she is to place herself at my 
disposal. I won’t say a word till I have heard from you first. 

“Let me have my answer to-night. As long as we were only talking 
about my getting the governess’s place, I was careless enough how it 
ended. But now that we have actually answered Major Milroy’s adver- 
tisement, I am in earnest at last. I mean to be Mrs. Armadale of Thorpe- 
Ambrose; and woe to the man or woman who tries to stop me! 

“ Yours, 
“Lypia Gwitt. 

“P.S.—I open my letter again to say that you need have no fear of 
your messenger being followed on his return to Pimlico. He will drive 
to a public-house where he is known, will dismiss the cab at the door, 
and will go out again by a back way which is only used by the landlord 
and his friends.—L. G.” 


38.—From Mrs. Oldershaw to Miss Gwiit. 
* Diana Strect, 10 o’clock. 
“My pear Lyp1a,—You have written me a heartless letter. If you had 
been in my trying position, harassed as I was when I wrote to you, I 
should have made allowances for my friend when I found my friend not 
so sharp as usual. But the vice of the present age is a want of considera- 
tion for persons in the decline of life. Your mind is in a sad state, my 
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dear ; and you stand much in need of a good example. You shall have a 
good example—I forgive you. 

‘* Tlaving now relieved my mind by. the performance of a good action, 
suppose I show you next (though I protest against the vulgarity of the 
expression) that I can see a little farther than my poor old nose? 


“T will answer your question about the housemaid first. You may | 


trust her implicitly. She has had her troubles, and has learnt discretion. 
She also looks your age; though it is only her due to say that, in this 
particular, she has some years the advantage of you. I enclose the neces- 
sary directions which will place her entirely at your disposal. 

“ And what comes next? Your plan for joining me at Bayswater 
comes next. It is very well, as far as it goes; but it stands sadly in need 
of a little judicious improvement. There is a serious necessity (you 
shall know why presently) for deceiving the parson far more completely 
than you propose to deceive him. I want him to see the housemaid’s face 
under circumstances which will persuade him that it is your face. And 
then, going a step farther, I want him to see the housemaid leave London, 
under the impression that he has seen you start on the first stage of your 
journey to the Brazils. He didn’t believe in that journey when I 
announced it to him this afternoon in the street. He may believe in it 
yet, if you follow the directions I am now going to give you. 

“To-morrow is Saturday. Send the housemaid out in your walking 
dress of to-day, just as you propose—but don’t stir out yourself, and don’t 
go near the window. Desire the woman to keep her veil down ; to take 
half-an-hour’s walk (quite unconscious, of course, of the parson or his 
servant at her heels); and then to come back to you. As soon as she 
appears, send her instantly to the open window, instructing her to lift her 
veil carelessly, and look out. Let her go away again after a minute or 
two, take off her bonnet and shawl, and then appear once more at the 
window, or, better still, in the balcony outside. She may show hersclt 
again occasionally (not too often) later in the day. And to-morrow—as 
we have a professional gentleman to deal with—by all means send her to 
church. If these proceedings don’t persuade the parson that the house- 
maid’s face is your face, and if they don’t make him readier to believe in 
your reformed character than he was when I spoke to him, I have lived 
sixty years, my love, in this vale of tears to mighty little purpose. 

“The next day is Monday. I have looked at the shipping advertise- 
ments, and I find that a steamer leaves Liverpool for the Brazils on 
Tuesday. Nothing could be more convenient ; we will start you on your 
voyage under the parson’s own eyes. You may manage it in this way :— 

“‘ At one o’clock send out the man who cleans the knives and forks to 
get a cab; and when he has brought it up to the door, let him go back 
and get a second cab, which he is to wait in himgelf, round the corner, in 
the square. Let the housemaid (still in your dress) drive off, with the 
necessary boxes, in the. first cab to the North-Western Railway. When 
she is gone, slip out yourself to the cab waiting round the corner, and 
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come to me at Bayswater. They may be prepared to follow the house- 
maid’s cab, because they have seen it at the door; but they won't be 
prepared to follow your cab, which has been hidden round the corner. 
When the housemaid has got to the station, and has done her best to 
disappear in the crowd (I have chosen the mixed train at 2.10, so as to 
give her every chance), you will be safe with me; and whether they do 
or do not find out that she does not really start for Liverpool won’t matter 
by that time. They will have lost all trace of you; and they may follow 
the housemaid half over London, if they like. She has my instructions 
(enclosed) to leave the empty boxes to find their way to the lost luggage 
office, and to go to her friends in the City, and stay there till I write word 
that I want her again. 

“ And what is the object of all this? My dear Lydia, the object is 
your future security (and mine). We may succeed, or we may fail in 
persuading the parson that you have actually gone to the Brazils. If we 
succeed, we are relieved of all fear of him. If we fail, he will warn young 
Armadale to be careful of a woman like my housemaid, and not of a woman 
like you. This last gain is a very important one; for we don’t know that 
Mrs. Armadale may not have told him your maiden name. In that event, 
the ‘ Miss Gwilt’ whom he will describe as having slipped through his 
fingers here, will be so entirely unlike the ‘ Miss Gwilt’ established at 
Thorpe-Ambrose, as to satisfy everybody that it is not a case of similarity 
of persons, but only a case of similarity of names. 

“What do you say now to my improvement on your idea? Are my 
brains not quite so addled as you thought them when you wrote? Don’t 
suppose I’m at all over-boastful about my own ingenuity. Cleverer 
tricks than this trick of mine are played off on the public by swindlers, 
and are recorded in the newspapers every week. I only want to show 
you that my assistance is not less necessary to the success of the Arma- 
dale speculation now, than it was when I made our first important dis- 
coveries, by means of the harmless-looking young man and the private 
inquiry-office in Shadyside Place. ; 

“There is nothing more to say that I know of, except that I am just 
going to start for the new lodging, with a box directed in my new name. 
The last expiring moments of Mother Oldershaw, of the Toilette Repo- 
sitory, are close at hand ; and the birth of Miss Gwilt’s respectable reference, 
Mrs. Mandeville, will take place in a cab in five minutes’ time. I fancy 
I must be still young at heart, for I am quite in love already with my 
romantic name; it sounds almost as pretty as Mrs. Armadale of Thorpe- 
Ambrose, doesn’t it? Good-night, my dear, and pleasant dreams. If any 
accident happens between this and Monday, write to me instantly by post. 
If no accident happens, you will be with me in excellent time for the 
earliest inquiries that the major can possibly make. My last words are, 
don’t go out, and don’t venture near the front windows till Monday comes, 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“M. 0,” 
25—5 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MIDWINTER IN DISGUISE. 


Towards noon, on the day of the twenty-first, Miss Milroy was loitering 
in the cottage garden—released from duty in the sick-room by an im- 
provement in her mother’s health—when her attention was attracted by 
the sound of voices in the park. One of the voices she instantly recog- 
nized as Allan’s: the other was strange te * sr. She put aside the branches 
of a shrub near the garden palings; and peeping through, saw Allan 
approaching the cottage gate, in company with a slim, dark, undersized 
man, who was talking and laughing excitably at the top of -his voice. 
Miss Milroy ran indoors, to warn her father of Mr. Armadale’s arrival, 
and to add that he was. bringing with him a noisy stranger, who was, in 
all probability, the friend generally reported to be staying with the squire 
at the great house. 

Had the major’s daughter guessed right? Was the squire’s loud- 
talking, loud-laughing companion the shy, sensitive Midwinter of other 
times? It was even so. In Allan’s presence, that morning, an extra- 
ordinary change had passed over the ordinarily quiet demeanour of Allan’s 
friend. 

When Midwinter had first appeared in the breakfast-room, after putting 
aside Mr. Brock’s startling letter, Allan had been too much occupied to 
pay any special attention to him. The undecided difficulty of choosing 
the day for the audit-dinner had pressed for a settlement once more, and 
had been fixed at last (under the butler’s advice) for Saturday, the 
twenty-eighth of the month. It was only on turning round to remind 
Midwinter of the ample space of time which the new arrangement allowed 
for mastering the steward’s books, that even Allan’s flighty attention had 
been arrested by a marked change in the face that confronted him. He 
had openly noticed the change in his usual blunt manner, and had been 
instantly silenced by a fretful, almost an angry, reply. The two had sat 
down together to breakfast without the usual cordiality ; and the meal had 
proceeded gloomily, till Midwinter himself broke the silence by bursting 
into the strange outbreak of gaiety which had revealed in Allan’s eyes a 
new side to the character of his friend. 

As usual with most of Allan’s judgments, here again the conclusion was 
wrong. It was no new side to Midwinter’s character that now presented 
itself—it was only a new aspect of the one ever-recurring struggle of 
Midwinter’s life. 

Irritated by Allan’s discovery of the change in him, which he had 
failed to see reflected in his looking-glass, when he had consulted it on 
leaving his room ; feeling Allan’s eyes still fixed inquiringly on his face, 
and dreading the next questions that Allan’s curiosity might put, Mid- 
winter had roused himself to efface, by main force, the impression which 
his own altered appearance had produced. It was one of those efforts 
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which no men compass so resolutely as the men of his quick temper, arid 
his sensitive feminine organization. With his whole mind still possessed 
by the firm belief that the Fatality had taken one great step nearer to 
Allan and himself since the rector’s discovery in Kensington Gardens— 
with his face still betraying what he had suffered, under the renewed con- 
viction that his father’s deathbed warning was now, in event after event, 
asserting its terrible claim to part him, at any sacrifice, from the one 
human creature whom he loved—with the fear still busy at his heart that 
the first mysterious Vision of Allan’s Dream might be a Vision realized, 
before the new day that now saw the two Armadales together was a day 
that had passed over their heads-—with these triple bonds, wrought by his 
own superstition, fettering hirn at that moment as they had never fettered 
him yet, he mercilessly spurred his resolution to the desperate effort of 
rivalling, in Allan’s presence, the gaiety and good spirits of Allan himself. 
He talked, and laughed, and heaped his plate indiscriminately from every 
dish on the breakfast-table. He made noisily merry with jests that 
had no humour, and stories that had no point. He first astonished 
Allan, then amused him, then won his easily-encouraged confidence 
on the subject of Miss Milroy. He shouted with laughter over the 
sudden development of Allan’s views on marriage, until the servants 
downstairs began to think that their master’s strange friend had gone 
mad. Lastly, he had accepted Allan’s proposal that he should be pre- 
sented to the major’s daughter, and judge of her for himself, as readily— 
nay, more readily than it would have been accepted by the least diffi- 
dent man living. There the two now stood at the cottage gate—Mid- 
winter’s voice rising louder and louder over Allan’s—Midwinter’s natural 
manner disguised (how madly and miserably none but he knew!) in a 
coarse masquerade of boldness—the outrageous, the unendurable boldness 
of a shy man, 

They were received in the parlour by the major’s daughter, pending 
the arrival of the major himself. 

Allan attempted to present his friend in the usual form. To his 
astonishment, Midwinter took the words flippantly out of his lips, and 
introduced himself to Miss Milroy with a confident look, a hard laugh, 
and a clumsy assumption of ease which presented him at his worst. His 
artificial spirits, lashed continuously into higher and higher effervescence 
since the morning, were now mounting hysterically beyond his own 
control. He looked and spcke with that terrible freedom of licence which 
is the necessary consequence, when a diffident man has thrown off his 
reserve, of the very effort by which he has broken loose from his own 
restraints. He involved himself in a confused medley of apologies that 
were not wanted, and of compliments that might have over-flattered the 
vanity of a savage. He looked backwards and forwards from Miss Milroy 
to Allan, and declared jocosely that he understood now why his friend’s 
morning walks were always taken in the same direction. He asked her 
questions about her mother, and cut short the answers she gave him by 
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remarks on the weather. In one breath, he said she must feel the day 
insufferably hot; and, in another, he protested that he quite envied her 
in her cool muslin dress. 

The major came in. Before he could say two words, Midwinter over- 
whelmed him with the same frenzy of familiarity, and the same feverish 
fluency of speech. He expressed his interest in Mrs. Milroy’s health in 
terms which would have been exaggerated on the lips of a friend of the 
family. He overflowed into a perfect flood of apologies for disturbing 
the major at his mechanical pursuits. He quoted Allan’s extravagant 
account of the clock, and expressed his own anxiety to see it in terms 
more extravagant still. He paraded his superficial book-knowledge of the 
great clock at Strasbourg, with far-fetched jests on the extraordinary 
automaton figures which that clock puts in motion—on the procession of 
the twelve apostles, which walks out under the dial at noon, and on the 
toy-cock, which crows at St. Peter’s appearance—and this before a man 
who had studied every wheel in that complex machinery, and who had 
passed whole years of his life in trying to imitate it. “I hear you have 
outnumbered the Strasbourg apostles, and outcrowed the Strasbourg cock,” 
he exclaimed, with the tone and manner of a friend habitually privileged 
to waive all ceremony ; “and I am dying, absolutely dying, major, to see 
your wonderful clock !” 

Major Milroy had entered the room with his mind absorbed in his own 
mechanical contrivances as usual. But the sudden shock of Midwinter’s 
familiarity was violent enough to recall him instantly to himself, and to 
make him master again, for the time, of his social resources as a man of 
the world. 

“Excuse me for interrupting you,” he said, stopping Midwinter for 
the moment, by a look of steady surprise. “I happen to have seen the 
clock at Strasbourg; and it sounds almost absurd in my ears (if you will 
pardon me for saying so) to put my little experiment in any light of com- 
parison with that wonderful achievement. There is nothing else of the 
kind like it in the world!” He paused, to control his own mounting 
enthusiasm ; the clock at Strasbourg was to Major Milroy what the name 
of Michael Angelo was to Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘ Mr. Armadale’s kind- 
ness has led him to exaggerate a little,” pursued the major, smiling at 
Allan, and passing over another attempt of Midwinter’s to seize on the 
talk, as if no such attempt had been made. “ But as there does happen to 
be this one point of resemblance between the great clock abroad and the 
little clock at home, that they both show what they can do on the stroke 
of noon, and as it is close on twelve now, if you still wish to visit my 
workshop, Mr. Midwinter, the sooner I show you the way to it the better.” 
He opened the door, and apologized to Midwinter, with marked ceremony, 
for preceding him out of the room. 

“What do you think of my friend?” whispered Allan, as he and 
Miss Milroy followed. 

“Must I tell you the truth, Mr. Armadale?” she whispered back. 
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“ Of course !” 

“'Then I don’t like him at all!” 

“ He’s the best and dearest fellow in the world,” rejoined the out- 
spoken Allan. ‘ You'll like him better when you know him better—I’m 
sure you will!” 

Miss Milroy made a little grimace, implying supreme indifference to 
Midwinter, and saucy surprise at Allan’s earnest advocacy of the merits of 
his friend. “Has he got nothing more interesting to say to me than 
that,” she wondered, privately, “after kissing my hand twice yesterday 
morning ? ” 

They were all in the major's workroom before Allan had the chance 
of trying a more attractive subject. There, on the top of a rough wooden 
case, which evidently contained the machinery, was the wonderful clock. 
The dial was crowned by a glass pedestal placed on rockwork in carved 
ebony; and on the top of the pedestal sat the inevitable figure of Time, 
with his everlasting scythe in his hand. Below the dial was a little plat- 
form, and at either end of it rose two miniature sentry-boxes, with closed 
doors. Externally, this was all that appeared, until the magic moment 
came when the clock struck twelve at noon. 

It wanted then about three minutes to twelve; and Major Milroy seized 
the opportunity of explaining what the exhibition was to be, before the 
exhibition began. At the first words, his mind fell back again into its 
old absorption over the one employment of his life. He turned to Mid- 
winter (who had persisted in talking all the way from the parlour, and who 
was talking still) without a trace left in his manner of the cool and cutting 
composure with which he had spoken but a few minutes before. The 
noisy, familiar man, who had been an ill-bred intruder in the parlour, 
became a privileged guest in the workshop—for there he possessed the 
all-atoning social advantage of being new to the performances of the 
wonderful clock. 

“At the first stroke of twelve, Mr. Midwinter,” said the major, quite 
eagerly, ‘‘ keep your eye on the figure of Time : he will move his scythe, 
and point it downwards to the glass pedestal. You will next see a little 
printed card appear behind the glass, which will tell you the day of the 
month and the day of the week. At the last stroke of the clock, Time 
will lift his scythe again into its former position, and the chimes will 
ring a peal. The peal will be succeeded by the playing of a tune—the 
favourite march of my old regiment—and then the final performance of 
the clock will follow. The sentry-boxes, which you may observe at each 
side, will both open at the same moment. In one of them you will see 
the sentinel appear ; and, from the other, a corporal and two privates will 
march across the platform to relieve the guard, and will then disappear, 
leaving the new sentinel at his post. I must ask your kind allowances for 
this last part of the performance. The machinery is a little complicated, 
and there are defects in it which I am ashamed to say I have not yet 
succeeded in remedying as I could wish. Sometimes the figures go all 
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wrong, and sometimes they go-all right. I hope they may do their best 
on the occasion of your seeing them for the first time.” 

As the major, posted near his clock, said the last words, his little 
audience of three, assembled at the opposite end of the room, saw the hour- 
hand and the minute-hand on the dial point together to twelve. The first 
stroke sounded, and Time, true to the signal, moved his scythe. The day 
of the month and the day of the week announced themselves in print 
through the glass pedestal next; Midwinter applauding their appearance 
with a noisy exaggeration of surprise, which Miss Milroy mistook for 
coarse sarcasm directed at her father’s pursuits, and which Allan (seeing 
that she was offended) attempted to moderate by touching the elbow of his 
friend. Meanwhile, the performances of the clock went on. At the last 
stroke of twelve, Time lifted his scythe again, the chimes rang, the march 
tune of the major’s old regiment followed; and the crowning exhibition 
of the relief of the guard announced itself in a preliminary trembling of 
the sentry-boxes, and a sudden disappearance of the major at the back 
of the clock. 

The performance began with the opening of the sentry-box on the 
right-hand side of the platform, as punctually as could be desired; the 
door on the other side, however, was less tractable—it remained obstinately 
closed. Unaware of this hitch in the proceedings, the corporal and his 
two privates appeared in their places in a state of perfect discipline, 
tottered out across the platform, all three trembling in every limb, dashed 
themselves headlong against the closed door on the other side, and failed in 
producing the smallest impression on the immovable sentry presumed to 
be within. An intermittent clicking, as of the major’s keys and tools at 
work, was heard in the machinery. The corporal and his two privates 
suddenly returned, backwards, across the platform, and shut themselves 
up with a bang inside their own door. Exactly at the same moment, the 
other door opened for the first time, and the provoking sentry appeared 
with the utmost deliberation at his post, waiting to be relieved. He was 
allowed to wait. “Nothing happened in the other box but an occasional 
knocking inside the door, as if the corporal and his privates were impatient 
to be let out. The clicking of the major’s tools was heard again among 
the machinery; the corporal and his party, suddenly restored to liberty, 
appeared in a violent hurry, and spun furiously across the platform. Quick 
as they were, however, the hitherto deliberate sentry on the other side, 
now perversely showed himself to be quicker still. He disappeared like 
lightning into his own premises, the door closed smartly after him, the 
corporal and his privates dashed themselves headlong against it for the 
second time, and the major appearing again round the corner of the clock, 
asked his audience innocently, “if they would be good enough to tell him 
whether anything had gone wrong?” 

The fantastic absurdity of the exhibition, heightened by Major 
Milroy’s grave inquiry at the end of it, was so irresistibly ludicrous that 
the visitors shouted with laughter; and even Miss Milroy, with all her 
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consideration for her father’s sensitive pride in his clock, could not 
restrain herself from joining in the merriment which the catastrophe of 
the puppets had provoked. But there are limits even to the licence of 
Janghter; and these limits were ere long so outrageously overstepped by 
one of the little party as to have the effect of almost instantly silencing 
the other two. The fever of Midwinter’s false spirits flamed out into 
sheer delirium as the performance of the puppets came to an end. His 
paroxysms of laughter followed each other with such convulsive violence, 
that Miss Milroy started back from him in alarm, and even the patient 
major turned on him with a look which said plainly, Leave the room! 
Allan, wisely impulsive for once in his life, seized Midwinter by the arm, 
and dragged him out by main force into the garden, and thence into the 
park beyond. 

“Good heavens! what has come to you!” he exclaimed, shrink- 
ing back from the tortured face before him, as he stopped and looked close 
at it for the first time. 

For the moment, Midwinter was ineapable of answering. The hyste- 
rical paroxysm was passing from one extreme to the other. He leaned 
against a tree, sobbing and gasping for breath, and stretched out his 
hand in mute entreaty to Allan to give him time. 

“ You had better not have nursed me through my fever,” he said faintly, 
as soon as he could speak. ‘I’m mad and miserable, Allan—I have never 
recovered it, Go back, and ask them to forgive me; I am ashamed to go 
and ask them myself, I can’t tell how it happened—I can only ask your 
pardon and theirs.” He turned aside his head quickly so as to conceal his face. 
“Don’t stop here,” he said; “ don’t look at me—I shall soon get over it.” 
Allan still hesitated, and begged hard to be allowed to take him back to 
the house. It was useless. ‘ You break my heart with your kindness,” 
he burst out passionately. “ For God’s sake leave me by myself!” 

Allan went back to the cottage, and pleaded there for indulgence to 
Midwinter, with an earnestness and simplicity which raised him immensely 
in the major’s estimation, but which totally failed to produce the same 
favourable impression on Miss Milroy. Little as she herself suspected it, 
she was fond enough of Allan already to be jealous of Allan’s friend. 

“How excessively absurd!” she thought, pettishly. “ As if either 
papa or I considered such a person of the slightest consequence ! ” 

“You will kindly suspend your opinion, won’t you, Major Milroy?” 
said Allan, in his hearty way, at parting. 

“ With the greatest pleasure!” replied the major, cordially shaking 
hands. 

“ And you, too, Miss Milroy?” added Allan. 

Miss Milroy, made a mercilessly formal bow. ‘“ My opinion, Mr. 
Armadale, is not of the slightest consequence.” 

Allan left the cottage, sorely puzzled to account for Miss Milroy’s 
sudden coolness towards him. His grand idea of conciliating the whole 
neighbourhood by becoming a married man, underwent some modification 
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as he closed the garden-gate behind him. The virtue called Prudence 
and the Squire of Thorpe-Ambrose became personally acquainted with 
each other, on this occasion, for the first time; and Allan, entering head- 
long as usual on the high-road to moral improvement, actually decided on 
doing nothing in a hurry ! 

A man who is entering on a course of reformation ought, if virtue 
is its own reward, to be a man engaged in an essentially inspiriting pur- 
suit. But virtue is not always its own reward; and the way that leads 
to reformation is remarkably ill-lighted for so respectable a thoroughfare. 
Allan seemed to have caught the infection of his friend’s despondency. 
As he walked home, he, too, began to doubt—in his widely-different 
way, and for his widely-different reasons—whether the life at Thorpe- 
Ambrose was promising quite as fairly for the future as it had promised 
at first. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue Prot THICKENS. 


Two messages were waiting for Allan when he returned to the house. 
One had been left by Midwinter. “He had gone out for a long walk, 
and Mr. Armadale was not to be alarmed if he did not get back till late 
in the day.” The other message had been left by ‘a person from 


Mr. Pedgift’s office,” who had called, according to appointment, while the 
two gentlemen were away at the major’s. ‘ Mr. Bashwood’s respects, and 
he would have the honour of waiting on Mr. Armadale again, in the course 
of the evening.” 

Towards five o’clock, Midwinter returned, pale and silent. Allan 
hastened to assure him that ‘is peace was made at the cottage ; and then, 
to change the subject, mentioned Mr. Bashwood’s message. Midwinter’s 
mind was so pre-occupied or so languid, that he hardly seemed to 
remember the name. Allan was obliged to remind him that Bashwood 
was the elderly clerk, whom Mr. Pedgift had sent to be his instructor in 
the duties of the steward’s office. He listened without making any 
remark, and withdrew to his room, to rest till dinner-time. 

Left by himself, Allan went into the library, to try if he could while 
away the time over a book. He took many volumes off the shelves, and 
put a few of them back again—and there he ended. Miss Milroy con- 
trived in some mysterious manner to get, in this case, between the reader 
and the books. Her formal bow, and her merciless parting speech, dwelt, 
try how he might to forget them, on Allan’s mind; he. began to grow 
more and more anxious as the idle hour wore on, to recover his lost place 
in her favour. To call again that day at the cottage, and ask if. he had 
been so unfortunate as to offend her, was impossible. To put the question 
in writing with the needful nicety of expression, proved, on trying the 
experiment, to be a task beyond his literary reach. After a turn or two 
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up and down the room, with his pen in his mouth, he decided on the 
more diplomatic course (which happened, in this case, to be the easiest 
course too), of writing to Miss Milroy as cordially as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and of testing his position in her good graces by the answer that 
she sent him back. An invitation of some kind (including her father, of 
course, but addressed directly to herself) was plainly the right thing to 
oblige her to send a written reply—but here the difficulty occurred of 
what the invitation was to be. A ball was not to be thought of, in his 
present position with the resident gentry. A dinner-party, with no indis- 
pensable elderly lady on the premises to receive Miss Milroy—except 
Mrs. Gripper, who could only receive her in the kitchen—was equally out 
of the question. What was the invitation to be? Never backward, when 
he wanted help, in asking for it right and left in every available direction, 
Allan, feeling himself at the end of his own resources, coolly rang the bell, 
and astonished the servant who answered it, by inquiring how the late 
family at Thorpe-Ambrose used to amuse themselves, and what sort of 
invitations they were in the habit of sending to their friends. 

“The family did what the rest of the gentry did, sir,” said the man, 
staring at his master in utter bewilderment. ‘ They gave dinner-parties 
and balls. And, in fine summer weather, sir, like this, they sometimes 
had lawn-parties and picnics ie 

“ That'll do!” shouted Allan. “A picnic’s just the thing to please 
her. Richard, you're an invaluable man—you may go downstairs again.” 

Richard retired wondering, and Richard’s master seized his ready pen. 


“Dear Miss Mitroy,—Since I left you, it has suddenly struck me that 
we might have a picnic. A little change and amusement (what I should 
call a good shaking-up, if I wasn’t writing to a young lady) is just the 
thing for you, after being so long indoors lately in Mrs. Milroy’s room. 
A picnic is a change, and (when the wine is good) amusement too. Will 
you ask the major if he will consent to the picnic, and come? And if 
you have got any friends in the neighbourhood who like a picnic, pray 
ask them too—for I have got none. It shall be your picnic, but I will 
provide everything and take everybody. You shall choose the day, and 
we will picnic where you like. I have set my heart on this picnic. 
“ Believe me, ever yours, 
ALLAN ARMADALE.” 


On reading over his composition, before sealing it up, Allan frankly 
acknowledged to himself, this time, that it was not quite faultless. 
“¢ Picnic’ comes in a little too often,” he said. “ Never mind—if she 
likes the idea, she won't quarrel with that.” He sent off the letter on the 
spot, with strict instructions to the messenger to wait for a reply. 

In half-an-hour the answer came back on scented paper, without an 
erasure anywhere, fragrant to smell and beautiful to see. 

The presentation of the naked truth is one of those exhibitions from 
which the native delicacy of the female mind seems instinctively to revolt. 
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Never were the tables turned more completely than they were now turned 
on Allan by his fair correspondent. Machiavelli himself would never 
have suspected, from Miss Milroy’s letter, how heartily she had repented 
her petulance to the young squire as soon as his back was turned, and 
how extravagantly delighted she was when his invitation was placed in 
her hands. Her letter was the composition of a model young lady whose 
emotions are all kept under parental lock and key, and served out for her 
judiciously as occasion may require. “ Papa” appeared quite as frequently 
in Miss Milroy’s reply as “ picnic” had appeared in Allan’s invitation. 
“ Papa” had been as considerately kind as Mr. Armadale, in wishing to 
procure her a little change and amusement, and had offered to forego his 
usual quiet habits, and join the pienic. With “ papa’s” sanction, 
therefore, she accepted, with much pleasure, Mr. Armadale’s proposal ; 
and, at “ papa’s” suggestion, she would presume on Mr. Armadale’s 
kindness, to add two friends of theirs, recently settled at Thorpe-Ambrose, 
to the picnic party—a widow lady and her son; the latter in holy orders, 
and in delicate health. If Tuesday next would suit Mr. Armadale, 
Tuesday next would suit “ papa”—being the first day he could spare 
from repairs which were required by his clock, The rest, by “ papa’s” 
advice, she would beg to leave entirely in Mr. Armadale’s hands; and, 
in the meantime, she would remain, with ‘papa’s” compliments, 
Mr. Armadale’s truly—‘ Exeanor Mitroy.” Who would ever have 
supposed that the writer of that letter had jumped for joy when Allan's 
invitation arrived? Who would ever have suspected that there was an 
entry already in Miss Milroy’s diary, under that day’s date, to this effect :— 
“The sweetest, dearest letter from J-know-who; Till never behave un- 
kindly to him again as long as I live?" As for Allan, he was charmed 
with the success of his maneuvre. Miss Milroy had accepted his in- 
vitation—consequently, Miss Milroy was not offended with him. It was 
on the tip of his tongue to mention the correspondence to his friend when 
they met at dinner. But there was something in Midwinter’s face and 
manner (even plain enough for Allan to see) which warned him to wait a 
little before he said anything to revive the painful subject of their visit to 
the cottage. By common consent they both avoided all topics connected 
with Thorpe-Ambrose—not even the visit from Mr. Bashwood, which was 
to come with the evening, being referred to by either of them. All 
through the dinner they drifted farther and farther back into the old 
endless talk of past times about ships and sailing. When the butler 
withdrew from his attendance at table, he came downstairs with a nautical 
problem on his mind, and asked his fellow-servants if they any of them 
knew the relative merits “on a wind,” and “ off a wind,” of a schooner 
and a brig. 

The two young men had sat longer at table than usual that day. 
When they went out into the garden, with their cigars, the summer 
twilight fell grey and dim on Jawn and flower-bed, and narrowed round 
them by slow degrees the softly-fading circle of the distant view. The 
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dew was heavy; and, after a few minutes in the garden, they agreed to go 
back to the drier ground on the drive in front of the house. 

They were close to the turning which led into the shrubbery, when 
there suddenly glided out on them, from behind the foliage, a softly- 
stepping black figure—a shadow, moving darkly through the dim evening 
light. Midwinter started back at the sight of it, and even the less finely- 
strung nerves of his friend were shaken for the moment, 

“ Who the devil are you!” cried Allan, 

The figure bared its head in the grey light, and came slowly a step 
nearer. Midwinter adyanced a step on his side, and looked closer, It 
was the man of the timid manners and the mourning garments, of whom 
he had asked the way to Thorpe-Ambrose where the three roads met. 

“Who are you?” repeated Allan. 

“JT humbly beg your pardon, sir,” faltered the stranger, stepping 
back again confusedly. The servants told me I should find Mr. 
Armadale 4 

“* What, are you Mr. Bashwood?” 

“ Yes, if you please, sir.” 

“I ‘beg your pardon for speaking to you so roughly,” said Allan, 
“but the fact is, you rather startled me. My name is Armadale (put 
on your hat, pray), and this is my friend, Mr. Midwinter, who wants 
your help in the steward’s office.” 

“ We hardly stand in need of an introduction,” said Midwinter. “1 
met Mr. Bashwood out walking a few days since, and he was kind enough 
to direct me when I had lost my way.” 

“Put on your hat,” reiterated Allan, as Mr. Bashwood, still bare- 
headed, stood bowing speechlessly, now to one of the young men, and now 
tothe other. ‘My good sir, put on your hat, and let me show you the 
way back to the house. Excuse me for noticing it,” added Allan, as the 
man, in sheer nervous helplessness, let his hat fall, instead of putting it 
back on his head; “but you seem a little out of sorts—a glass of good 
wine will do you no harm before you and my friend come to business. 
Whereabouts did you meet with Mr. Bashwood, Midwinter, when you 
lost your way ?” 

“T am too ignorant of the neighbourhood to know. I must refer you 
to Mr. Bashwood.” 

“Come, tell us where it was,” said Allan, trying, a little too abruptly, 
to set the man at his ease, as they all three walked back to the house, 

The measure of Mr. Bashwood’s constitutional timidity seemed to 
be filled to the brim by the loudness of Allan’s voice, and the bluntness 
of Allan’s request. He ran over in the same feeble flow of words with 
which he had deluged Midwinter on the occasion when they first met. 

“Tt was on the road, sir,” he began, addressing himself alternately 
to Allan, whom he called “sir,”-and to Midwinter, whom he called by 
his name, “I mean, if you please, on the road to Little Gill Beck. A 
singular name, Mr. Midwinter, and a singular place; I don’t mean the 
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village; I mean the neighbourhood—I beg your pardon, I- mean the 
‘Broads,’ beyond the neighbourhood. Perhaps you may have heard of 
the Norfolk Broads, sir? What they call lakes in other parts of England, 
they call Broads here. The Broads are quite numerous; I think they 
would repay a visit. You would have seen the first of them, Mr. 
Midwinter, if you had walked on a few miles from where I had the 
honour of meeting you. Remarkably numerous, the Broads, sir— 
situated between this and the sea. About three miles from the sea, 
Mr. Midwinter,—about three miles. Mostly shallow, sir, with rivers 
running between them. Beautiful; solitary. Quite a watery country, 
Mr. Midwinter; quite separate as it were, in itself. Parties sometimes 
visit them, sir,—pleasure-parties in boats. It’s quite a little network of 
lakes, or, perhaps,—yes, perhaps more correctly, pools. ‘There is good 
sport in the cold weather. The wild-fowl are quite numerous. Yes, 
The Broads would repay a visit, Mr. Midwinter, the next time you are 
walking that way. The distance from here to Little Gill Beck, and 
then from Little Gill Beck to Girdler Broad, which is the first you come 
to, is altogether not more ”” In sheer nervous inability to leave off, 
he would apparently have gone on talking of the Norfolk Broads for the 
rest of the evening, if one of his two listeners had not unceremoniously 
cut him short before he could find his way into a new sentence. 

“ Are the Broads within an easy day’s drive there and back, from 
this house?” asked Allan; feeling, if they were, that the place for the 
picnic was discovered already. 

“Oh, yes, sir; a nice drive—quite a nice easy drive from this beau- 
tiful place !” 

They were by this time ascending the portico steps; Allan leading 
the way up, and calling to Midwinter and Mr. Bashwood to follow him 
into the library, where there was a lighted lamp. In the interval which 
elapsed before the wine made its appearance, Midwinter looked at his 
chance acquaintance of the high-road with strangely-mingled feelings of 
compassion and distrust—of compassion that strengthened in spite of him; 
of distrust that persisted in diminishing, try as he might to encourage it 
to grow. There, perched comfortless on the edge of his chair, sat the 
poor broken-down nervous wretch, in his worn black garments, with his 
watery eyes, his honest old outspoken wig, his miserable mohair stock, 
and his false teeth that were incapable of deceiving anybody—there he sat, 
politely ill at ease; now shrinking in the glare of the lamp, now wincing 
under the shock of Allan’s sturdy voice ; a man with the wrinkles of sixty 
years in his face, and the manners of a child in the presence of strangers; 
an object of pity surely, if ever there was a pitiable object yet ! 

‘‘ Whatever else you’re afraid of, Mr. Bashwood,” cried Allan, pouring 
out a glass of wine, “ don’t be afraid of that! There isn’t a headache ina 
hogshead of it! Make yourself comfortable; I'll leave you and Mr. Mid- 
winter to talk your business over by yourselves, It’s all in Mr. Midwinter's 
hands; he acts for me, and settles everything at his own discretion.” 
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He said those words with a cautious choice of expression very uncha- 
racteristic of him, and without further explanation, made abruptly for the 
door. Midwinter, sitting near it, noticed his face as he went out. Easy 
as the way was into Allan’s favour, Mr. Bashwood, beyond all kind of 
doubt, had in some unaccountable manner failed to find it ! 

The two strangely-assorted companions were left together—parted 
widely, as it seemed on the surface, from any possible interchange of 
sympathy ; drawn invisibly one to the other, nevertheless, by those mag-. 
netic similarities of temperament which overleap all difference of age or 
station, and defy all apparent incongruities of mind and character. From 
ihe moment when Allan left the room, the hidden Influence that works in 
darkness began slowly to draw the two men together, across the great social 
desert which had lain between them up to this day. 

Midwinter was the first to approach the subject of the interview. 

“ May I ask,” he began, “if you have been made acquainted 
with my position here, and if you know why it is that I require 
your assistance ?” 

Mr. Bashwood—still hesitating and still timid, but manifestly relieved 
by Allan’s departure—sat farther back in his chair, and ventured on for- 
tifying himself with a modest little sip of wine. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; ‘‘ Mr. Pedgift informed me of all—at least I 
think I may say so—of all the circumstances. I am to instruct, or perhaps 
I ought to say to advise . 

“No, Mr. Bashwood ; the first word was the best word of the two. I 
am quite ignorant of the duties which Mr. Armadale’s kindness has induced 
him to intrust tome. If I understand right, there can be no question of 
your capacity to instruct me, for you once filled a steward’s situation 
yourself, May I inquire where it was?” 

“ At Sir John Mellowship’s, sir, in West Norfolk. Perhaps you would 
like—I have got it with me—to see my testimonial? Sir John might 
have dealt more kindly with me—but I have no complaint to make; it’s 
all done and over now!” His watery eyes looked more watery still, and 
the trembling in his hands spread to his lips as he produced an old dingy 
letter from his pocket-book, and laid it open on the table. 

The testimonial was very briefly and very coldly expressed, but it 
was conclusive as far as it went. Sir John considered it only right to 
say that he had no complaint to make of any want of capacity or 
integrity in his steward. If Mr. Bashwood’s domestic position had been 
compatible with the continued performance of his duties on the estate, 
Sir John would have been glad to keep him. As it was, embarrassments 
caused by the state of Mr. Bashwood’s personal affairs had rendered it 
undesirable that he should continue in Sir John’s service; and on that 
ground, and that only, his employer and he had parted. Such was Sir 
John’s testimony to Mr. Bashwood’s character. As Midwinter read the 
last lines, he thought of another testimonial, still in his own possession— 
of the written character which they had given him at the school, when 
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they turned their sick usher adrift in the world. His superstition (dis- 
trusting all new events and all new faces at Thorpe-Ambrose) sti]] 
doubted the man before him as obstinately as ever. But when he now 
tried to put those doubts into words, his heart upbraided him, and he laid 
the letter on the table in silence. 

The sudden pause in the conversation appeared to startle Mr. Bash- 
wood. He comforted himself with another little sip of wine, and, leaving 
the letter untouched, burst irrepressibly into words, as if the silence was 
quite unendurable to him. 

“Tam ready-to answer any question, sir,” he began. “ Mr, Pedgift 
told me that I must answer questions, because I was applying for a place 
of trust. Mr. Pedgift said, neither you nor Mr. Armadale were likely to 
think the testimonial sufficient of itself. Sir John dcesn’t say—he might 
have put it more kindly, but I don’t complain—Sir John doesn’t say 
what the troubles were that lost me my place. Perhaps you might wish 
to know ?” He stopped confusedly, looked at the testimonial, and 
said no more. 

“If no interests but mine were concerned in the matter,” rejoined 
Midwinter, “the testimonial would, I assure you, be quite enough to 
satisfy me. But while I am learning my new duties, the person who 
teaches me will be really and truly the steward of my friend’s estate. I 
am very unwilling to ask you to speak on what may be a painful subject, 
and I am sadly inexperienced in putting such questions as I ought to put; 
but perhaps, in Mr. Armadale’s interests, I ought to know something more, 
either from yourself, or from Mr. Pedgift, if you prefer it ” He, too, 
stopped confusedly, looked at the testimonial, and said no more. 

There was another moment of silence. The night was warm, and 
Mr. Bashwood, among his other misfortunes, had the deplorable infirmity 
of perspiring at the palms of the hands. He took out a miserable little 
cotton pocket-handkerchief, rolled it up into a ball, and softly dabbed it to 
and fro; from one hand to the other, with the regularity of a pendulum. 
Performed by other men, under other circumstances, the action might 
have been ridiculous. Performed by this man, at the crisis of the inter- 
view, the action was horrible. 

“ Mr. Pedgift’s time is tco valuable, sir, to be wasted on me,” he said. 
“T will mention what ought to be mentioned myself—if you will please to 
allow me. I have been unfortunate in my family. It was very hard to 
bear, though it seems not much to tell.. My wife " One of his 
hands closed fast on the pocket-handkerchief; he moistened his dry lips, 
struggled with himself, and went on. 

“ My wife, sir,” he resumed, “ stood a little in my way; she did me 
(I am afraid I must confess) some injury with Sir John. Soon after I 
got the steward’s situation she eontracted—she took—she fell into habits 
(I hardly know how to say it) of drinking. I eouldn’t break her of it, 
and I couldn't always conceal it from Sir John’s knowledge. She broke 
out, and—and—tried his patience once or twice, when he came to my 
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office on business. Sir John excused it, not very kindly ; but still he 
excused it. I don’t complain of Sir John; I—I don’t complain, now, of 
my wife.” He pointed a trembling finger at his miserable crape-covered 
peaver hat on the floor, ‘I’m in mourning for her,” he said, faintly. 
“ She died nearly a year ago, in the county asylum here.” 

His mouth began to work convulsively. He took up the glass of wine 
at his side, and, instead of sipping it this time, drained it to the bottom. 
«J’m not much used to wine, sir,” he said, conscious, apparently, of the 
flush that flew into his face as he drank, and still observant of the obliga- 
tions of politeness amid all the misery of the recollections that he was 
calling up. 

“T beg, Mr. Bashwood, you will not distress yourself by telling me 
any more,” said Midwinter, recoiling from any further sanction on his 
part of a disclosure which had already bared the sorrows of the unhappy 
man before him to the quick. 

“I’m much obliged to you, sir,” replied Mr. Bashwood. “ But if I 
don’t detain you too long, and if you will please to remember that 
Mr. Pedgift’s directions to me were very particular—and, besides, I only 
mentioned my late wife because if she hadn't tried Sir John’s patience to 
begin with, things might have turned out differently ” He paused, 


gave up the disjointed sentence in which he had involved himself, and 
tried another. “I had only two children, sir,” he went on, advancing to 
a new point in his narrative; ‘a boy anda girl. The girl died when she 


was a baby. My son lived to grow up—and it was my son who lost me 
my place. I did my best for him; I got him into a respectable office in 
London. They wouldn’t take him without security. I’m afraid it was 
imprudent; but I had no rich friends to help me—and I became security. 
My boy turned out badly, sir. He—perhaps you will kindly understand 
what I mean, if I say he behaved dishonestly. His employers consented, 
at my entreaty, to let him off without prosecuting. I begged very hard— 
I was fond of my son James—and I took him home, and did my best to 
reform him. He wouldn’t stay with me; he went away again to London ; 
he—I beg your pardon, sir! I'm afraid I’m confusing things; I’m afraid 
I'm wandering from the point?” 

“ No, no,” said Midwinter, kindly. “If you think it right to tell me 
this sad story, tell it in your own way. Have you seen your son since 
he left you to go to London?” 

“No, sir. He’s in London still, for all I know. When I last heard 
of him, he was getting his bread—not very creditably. He was employed, 
under the Inspector, at the Private Inquiry Office in Shadyside Place.” 

He spoke those words—apparently (as events then stood) the most 
irrelevant to the matter in hand that had yet escaped him; actually (as 
events were soon to be) the most vitally important that he had uttered 
yet—-he spoke those words absently, looking about him in confusion, and 
trying vainly to recover the lost thread of his narrative. 

Midwinter compassionately helped him. ‘“ You were telling me,” he 
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said, “ that your son had been the cause of your losing your place. How 
did that happen?” 

“In this way, sir,” said Mr. Bashwood, getting back again excitedly 
into the right train of thought. “ His employers consented to let him 
off—but they came down on his security; and I was the man. I suppose 
they were not to blame; the security covered their loss. I couldn’t pay it 
all out of my savings; I had to borrow—on the word of a man, sir, 
I couldn’t help it—I had to borrow. My creditor pressed me; it seemed 
cruel, but, if he wanted the money, I suppose it was only just. I was sold 
out of house and home. I daresay other gentlemen would have said what 
Sir John said; I daresay most people would have refused to keep a 
steward who had had the bailiffs after him, and his furniture sold in the 
neighbourhood. That was how it ended, Mr. Midwinter. I needn’t detain 
you any longer—here is Sir John’s address, if you wish to apply to him.” 

Midwinter generously refused to receive the address. 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said Mr. Bashwood, getting tremulously on 
his legs. ‘There is nothing more, I think, except—except that Mr. 
Pedgift will speak for me, if you wish to inquire into my conduct in his 
service. I’m very much indebted to Mr. Pedgift ; he’s a little rough with 
me sometimes, but if he hadn’t taken me into his office, I think I should 
have gone to the workhouse when I left Sir John, I was so broken- 
down.” He picked up his dingy old hat from the floor. “I won't 
intrude any longer, sir. I shall be happy to call again, if you wish to 
have time to consider before you decide.” 

‘‘T want no time to consider, after what you have told me,” replied 
Midwinter warmly, his memory busy, while he spoke, with the time when 
he had told his story to Mr. Brock, and was waiting for a generous word 
in return, as the man before him was waiting now. ‘To-day is Saturday,” 
he went on. “Can you come and give me my first lesson on Monday 
morning? I beg your pardon,” he added, interrupting Mr. Bashwood’s 
profuse expressions of acknowledgment, and stopping him on his way out 
of the room; “ there is one thing we ought to settle, ought we not? We 
haven’t spoken yet about your own interest in this matter—I mean, about 
the terms.” He referred a little confusedly to the pecuniary part of 
the subject. Mr. Bashwood (getting nearer and nearer to the door) 
answered him more confusedly still. 

, Anything, sir—anything you think right. I won’t intrude any 
longer—I'll leave it to you and Mr. Armadale.” 

‘¢ T will send for Mr. Armadale, if you like,” said Midwinter, following 
him into the hall. ‘But I am afraid he has as little experience in 
matters of this kind as I have. Perhaps, if you see no objection, we 
might be guided by Mr. Pedgift ? ” 

Mr. Bashwood caught eagerly at the last suggestion, pushing his 
retreat, while he spoke, as far as the front door. ‘“ Yes, sir—oh, yes, yes! 
nobody better than Mr. Pedgift. Don’t—pray don’t, disturb Mr. 
Armadale!” His watery eyes looked quite wild with nervous alarm as 
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he turned round for a moment in the light of the hall-lamp, to make that 
polite request. Ifscnding for Allan had been equivalent to unchaining a 
ferocious watch-dog, Mr. Bashwood could hardly have been more anxious 
to stop the proceeding. ‘I wish you kindly good evening, sir,” he went 
on, getting out to the steps. “I’m much obliged to you I will be 
scrupulously punctual on Monday morning—I hope—I think—lI’m sure 
you will soon learn everything I can teach you. It’s not difficult—oh, 
dear, no—not difficult at all! I wish you kindly good evening, sir. 
A beautiful night ; yes, indeed, a beautiful night for a walk home.” 

With those words, all dropping out of his lips one on the top of 
the other, and without noticing, in his agony of embarrassment at effecting 
his departure, Midwinuter’s outstretched hand, he went noiselessly down the 
steps, and was lost in the darkness of the night. 

As Midwinter turned to re-enter the house, the dining-room door 
opened, and his friend met him in the hall. 

“Has Mr. Bashwood gone?” asked Allan. 

“ He has gone,” replied Midwinter, “ after telling me a very sad story, 
and leaving me a little ashamed of myself for having doubted him without 
any just cause. I have arranged that he is to give me my first lesson in 
the steward’s office on Monday morning.” 

“ All right,” said Allan. “ You needn’t be afraid, old boy, of my 
interrupting you over your studies. I daresay I’m wrong—but I don’t 
like Mr. Bashwood.” 

“T daresay I’m wrong, 


J 


’ retorted the other, a little petulantly. “I do.” 


The Sunday morning found Midwinter in the park, waiting to 
intercept the postman, on the chance of his bringing more news from 
Mr. Brock. 

At the customary hour the man made his appearance, and placed the 
expected letter in Midwinter’s hands. He opened it, far away from all 
fear of observation this time, and read these lines :— 


“My pear Mipwinter,—I write more for the purpose of quicting~your 
anxiety than because I have anything definite to say. In my last hur- 
ried letter I had no time to tell you that the elder of the two women 
whom I met in the Gardens had followed me, and spoken to me in the 
street. I believe I may characterize what she said (without doing her any 
injustice) as a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end. At any rate, 
she confirmed me in the suspicion that some underhand proceeding is on 
foot, of which Allan is destined to be the victim, and that the prifhe mover 
in the conspiracy is the vile woman who helped his mother’s marriage and 
who hastened his mother’s death. 

“ Feeling this conviction, I have not hesitated to do, for Allan’s sake, 
what I would have done for no other creature in the world. I have left 
my hotel, and have installed myself (with my old servant Robert) in a 
house opposite the house to which I traced the two women. We are alter- 
nately on the watch (quite unsuspected, Iam certain, by the people opposite) 
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day and night. All my feelings, as a gentleman and a clergyman, revolt 
from such an occupation as I am now engaged in; but there is no other 
choice. I must either do this violence to my own self-respect, or I 
must leave Allan, with his easy nature, and in his assailable position, to 
defend himself against a wretch who is prepared, I firmly believe, to take 
the most unscrupulous advantage of his weakness and his youth. His 
mother’s dying entreaty has never left my memory; and, God help me, I 
am now degrading myself in my own eyes in consequence, 

“There has been some reward already for the sacrifice. This day 
(Saturday) I have gained an immense advantage—I have at last seen the 
woman’s face. She went out with her veil down as before; and Robert 
kept her in view, having my instructions, if she returned to the house, not 
to follow her back to the door. She did return to the house; and the 
result of my precaution was, as I had expected, to throw her off her 
guard. I saw her face unveiled at the window, and afterwards again in 
the baleony. If any occasion should arise for describing her particularly, 
you shall have the description. At present I need only say that she looks 
the full age (five-and-thirty) at which you estimated her, and that she is 
by no means so handsome a woman as I had (I hardly know why) 
expected to see. 

“ This is all I can now tell you. If nothing more happens by Monday 
or Tuesday next, I shall have no choice but to apply to my lawyers for 
assistance ; though I am most unwilling to trust this delicate and dangerous 
matter in other hands than mine, Setting my own feelings, however, out 
of the question, the business which has been the cause of my journey to 
London is too important to be trifled with much longer as I am trifling 
with it now. In any and every case, depend on my keeping you informed 
of the progress of events; and believe me 

“ Yours truly, 
** Deciuus Brock.” 

Midwinter secured the letter as he had secured the letter that pre- 
ceded it—side by side in his pocket-book with the narrative of Allan's 
Dream. 

“ How many days more?” he asked himself, as he went back to the 
house. “ How many days more?” 

Not many. The time he was waiting for, was a time close at hand. 


Monday came, and brought Mr. Bashwood, punctual to the appointed 
hour. Monday came, and found Allan immersed in his preparations for 
the picnic, He held a series of interviews, at home and abroad, all 
through the day. He transacted business with Mrs, Gripper, with the 
butler, and with the coachman, in their three several departments of 
eating, drinking, and driving, He went to the town to consult his 
professional advisers on the subject of the Broads, and to invite 
both the lawyers, father and son (in the absence of anybody else in 
the neighbourhood whom he could ask), to join the picnic. Pedgift 
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Senior (in his department) supplied general information, but begged 
to be excused from appearing at the picnic, on the score of business 
engagements. Pedgift Junior (in his department) added all the details ; 
and, casting business engagements to the winds, accepted the invitation 
with the greatest pleasure. Returning from the lawyer’s office, Allan’s 
next proceeding was to go to the major’s cottage and obtain Miss Milroy’s 
approval of the proposed locality for the pleasure-party. This object 
accomplished, he returned to his own house, to meet the last difficulty 
now left to encounter—the difficulty of persuading Midwinter to join the 
expedition to the Broads. 

On first broaching the subject, Allan found his friend impenetrably 
resolute to remain at home. Midwinter’s natural reluctance to meet the 
major and his daughter, after what had happened at the cottage, might 
probably have been overcome. But Midwinter’s determination not to 
allow Mr. Bashwood’s course of instruction to be interrupted, was proof 
against every effort that could be made to shake it. After exerting his 
influence to the utmost, Allan was obliged to remain contented with a 
compromise. Midwinter promised, not very willingly, to join the party 
towards evening, at the place appointed for a gipsy tea-making, which 
was to close the proceedings of the day. To this extent he would consent 
to take the opportunity of placing himself on a friendly footing with the 
Milroys. More he could not concede, even to Allan’s persuasion, and for 
more it would be useless to ask. 

The day of the picnic came. The lovely morning, and the cheerful 
bustle of preparation for the expedition, failed entirely to tempt Midwinter 
into altering his resolution, At the regular hour he left the breakfast- 
table to join Mr. Bashwood in the steward’s office. The two were quietly 
closeted over the books, at the back of the house, while the packing for 
the pienic went on in front. Young Pedgift (short in stature, smart in 
costume, and self-reliant in manner) arrived some little time before the 
hour for starting, to revise all the arrangements, and to make any final 
improvements which his local knowledge might suggest. Allan and he 
were still busy in consultation when the first hitch occurred in the pro- 
ceedings. The woman-servant from the cottage was reported to be waiting 
below for an answer to a note from her young mistress, which was placed 
in Allan’s hands. 

On this occasion Miss Milroy’s emotions had apparently got the better 
of her sense of propriety. ‘The tone of the letter was feverish, and the 
handwriting wandered crookedly up and down, in deplorable freedom from 
all proper restraint. 

“Oh, Mr. Armadale” (wrote the major’s daughter), “such a misfor- 
tune! What are we to do? Papa has got a letter from grandmamma 
this morning about the new governess. Her reference has answered all the 
questions, and she’s ready to come at the shortest notice. Grandmamma 
thinks (how provoking !) the sooner the better; and she says we may expect 
her—I mean the governess—either to-day or to-morrow. Papa says (he 
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will be so absurdly considerate to everybody !) that we can’t allow Miss 
Gwilt to come here (if she comes to-day) and find nobody at home to 
receive her. What zs to be done? Iam ready to cry with vexation. | 
have got the worst possible impression (though grandmamma says she is 
a charming person) of Miss Gwilt. Can you suggest something, dear 
Mr. Armadale? I’m sure papa would give way if you could. Don't 
stop to write—send me a message back. I have got a new hat for the 
picnic; and, oh, the agony of not knowing whether I am to keep it on or 
take it off.—Yours truly, E. M.” 

“ The devil take Miss Gwilt !” said Allan, staring at his legal adviser 
in a state of helpless consternation. 

“ With all my heart, sir—I don’t wish to interfere,” remarked Ped- 
gift Junior. ‘“ May I ask what’s the matter?” 

Allan told him. Mr. Pedgift the Younger might have his faults, but 
a want of quickness of resource was not ainong them. 

“ There’s a way out of the difficulty, Mr. Armadale,” he said. “If 
the governess comes to-day, let’s have her at the picnic.” 

Allan’s eyes opened wide in astonishment. 

“ All the horses and carriages in the Thorpe-Ambrose stables are not 
wanted for this small party of ours,” proceeded Pedgift Junior. “Of 
course not! Very good. If Miss Gwilt comes to-day, she can’t possibly 
get here before five o’clock. Good again. You order an open carriage 
to be waiting at the major’s door at that time, Mr. Armadale; and I'll 
give the man his directions where to drive to. When the governess comes 
to the cottage, let her find a nice little note of apology (along with the 
cold fowl, or whatever else they give her after her journey) begging her 
to join us at the picnic, and putting a carriage at her own sole disposal 
to take her there. Gad, sir!” said young Pedgift, gaily, “ she must be a 
Touchy One if she thinks herself neglected after that !” 

“Capital!” cried Allan. “ She shall have every attention. I'll give 
her the pony-chaise and the white harness, and she shall drive herself, if 
she likes.” 

He scribbled a line to relieve Miss Milroy’s apprehensions, and gave 
the necessary orders for the pony-chaise. Ten minutes later, the carriages 
for the pleasure-party were at the door. 

“ Now we’ve taken all this trouble about her,” said Allan, reverting 
to the governess as they left the house, “I wonder, if she does come 
to-day, whether we shall see her at the picnic!” 

“ Depends entirely on her age, sir,” remarked young Pedgift, pronounc- 
ing judgment with the happy confidence in himself which eminently distin- 
guished him. “ Ifshe’s an old one, she’ll be knocked up with the journey, 
and she'll stick to the cold fowl and the cottage. If she’s a young one, 
either I know nothing of women, or the pony in the white harness will 
bring her to the picnic.” 

They started for the major’s cottage, 





Machinery and the Passions. 


a 


MoperN civilization, as the words are commonly used, is certainly the 
most grandiloquent phrase now current. It has, however, a specific 
meaning, which, if we cannot define, we may indicate. What does modern 
civilization imply? The advance of science and the diffusion of knowledge— 
artistic culture, and the increase of material comfort arising from the 
development of manufactures and commerce, and the progress of political 
liberty. This is the finely confused answer generally given, but, unless 
I am mistaken, it does not quite bring out the special point. By civi- 
lization we do not so much mean alterations of our surroundings as 
a modification of ourselves. ‘The matters above mentioned may be the 
means, but it is the result in which they issue which is sought to be 
described. Men are growing more civilized, we glibly say, and the primary 
signification of the words, I submit, is that men are becoming milder. 
This is the view I propose to consider, with the purpose of showing that 
there is in modern times an increasing tendency towards restricting the 
exercise of the human passions, and that, in consequence, they are un- 
dergving a progressive decline. Our criminal records continue to present 
cases of great individual atrocity, but no one will argue that the total 
amount of violence is not proportionately less; and I believe that, as a 
rule, even the worst acts are now more kindlily committed. Many of 
the grossest instances of modern crime we should refuse to accept as 
illustrations of passion, properly named. The wild madness brought on 
by the excessive use of alcoholic drinks is mere nervous excitement, 
abnormal cerebral action, specifically induced ; while the fact that, now-a- 
days, so many persons cannot do the ancient deeds of violence without 
first artificially intoxicating themselves, is, in itself, suggestive of weakened 
impulses, Stimulants did not use to be needed for these deeds; sober 
passion was sufficient to carry a man through to any necessary length. 
Take, as a definite illustration, the feeling of revenge. People still wish 
for revenge, but is it not sought in somewhat of a more Christian manner? 
In the ordinary way, an angry man would not now wish to include his 
opponent’s children in his retaliation. Look, too, at modern war, and at 
our present treatment of criminals. Touches of amiability everywhere 
perplex and check our passions; when we rely on them they fail us, as it 
would appear, out of sheer weakness. Here the issue is raised. Is this 
owing to increased action of the conscience, or docs it result from an 
accumulating languor of the emotions? Without, at the outset, answering 
that question dogmatically, I venture to say it will be easy to show that 
the passions are necessarily becoming weakened, owing to inaction arising 
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from mechanical causes, apart from the restraints of moral influences. A 
vague impression exists, as we know, that this softening of character is to 
be attributed to the progress of religious feeling. Ecclesiastical history, 
however, demonstrates that a vigorous action of the passions is not incon- 
sistent with religion. To quote the most striking instances of virulent 
animosity, we should, indeed, have to go to the records of theologic 
strife. We are, consequently, led to attribute this modification of human 
disposition to more specific causes; and the question arises, whether a lay 
civilization, so to speak, distinguishable from the operations of religious 
sentiment, is not resulting from the action of certain mechanical combi- 
nations, the necessary effect of which is to abate the play of the passions ? 
If this be so, it is not a matter to disturb religious teachers, but, instead, 
to reassure them. Archbishop, bishop, dean and the whole chapter, will 
gladly welcome the circumstance as affording a prospect that, by and by, 
religion will have freer scope. Hitherto, it has been hindered at every 
step by the too excessive play of the stronger emotions. The most notable 
cause at the bottom of this mechanic reformation is, I think, the 
introduction of steam machinery. 

Much has been said, in néarly every possible way, upon the influence 
of machinery on our material condition, but hitherto little notice has been 
taken of its moral effects in giving us new conceptions of action, and in 
disciplining the passions of those who have to do with it. The coupling 
of machinery and the human passions makes nearly as complete an 
antithesis as could be hit on. A steam-engine has no passions. Boilers 
only get heated by the process of putting fire underneath them. 
Pistons do not arbitrarily turn stupid, and occasionally stick fast out of 
sheer wilfulness. Valves have no moral sense, and never indulge in 
anger. The mechanical amiability of machinery is, in fact, perfect; its 
patience does not tire; unceasingly, night and day, it obeys. If a fly-wheel 
commit a seeming freak, you know it is only an apparent escapade, and 
that, in reality, there is a good reason for it. Who accuses spindles and 
shuttles of viciousness? Punishment, in the case of machines, is a 
ludicrous idea ; nobody but a fool would resent their errors. When they 
go wrong, they must be calmly persuaded by hammer and chisel into 
better ways, but never used passionately. They, indeed, have a kind of 
quality which we can only liken to self-respect; and in their behaviour 
they are inflexibly just. Ill-treat one of them, and in the most impassive 
manner it asserts itself. A harsh blow will stop it; and then you must 
coax back the bent rod, or the strained rivet, to just the same point before 
it again stirs. That done, it bears not the slightest resentment, but once 
more does your bidding, friendly as before. But if it displays this 
mechanical placability, it is only within definite limits, and moral sentiment 
it shows none. Machinery never weakly allows anything for unexpressed 
intentions, however good ; and it never tolerates inefficiency of any sort. 
If the escape valve be neglected, even should the cause be the engineer 
forgetting himself in religious meditation, at a certain moment the boiler 
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blows up. Yet this is done with such impassibility that no wrath can be 
felt. The ruined engine, as it lies bent and torn, has an air of having itself 
suffered ill-usage in the performance of its duties, which appeals rather for 
sympathy, as though it had been betrayed by fools. Everybody, in a 
word, is practically reconciled to the conclusion, that it is worse than 
useless to indulge passion in dealing with machinery ; and the moral 
bearings of this fact are of the highest importance. For here, at last, we 
have a series of transactions daily going forward, to which man is a party, 
which must be conducted according to the rules of pure reason; and I 
venture to think it a most suggestive reflection, that the inflexible con- 
ditions of the management of machinery exactly embody the principles of 
scientific morality. It is no irreverence, I hope, to say that the same rules 
regulating our intercourse with men as we recognize in having to do with 
machines would amount to a practical realization of Christianity towards 
one another. Let us quote two or three of the understood maxims which, 
in managing machinery, are always observed :—You must not expect all 
machines to act indifferently in the same way, but only in certain modes 
to which they are adapted; you must, in addition to that limitation, 
attribute any wrong action to the existence of a disturbing cause, and must 
remove the one to prevent the other; and you must never reckon on 
results until the processes necessary to secure them have been gone 
through. A child could tell you that the fly-wheel will never revolve till 
the piston has uplifted. If to this is added the permanent conviction on 
the part of all of us that in these cases the results are secured when the 
processes are gone through, thus leaving no room for hope or fear, any 
more than for anger, then, I think, it is made out that in dealing with 
machinery only the play of the intellect is necessarily involved, and that 
the express tendency of such occupation is to place the passions for the 
time in abeyance. It may, at first sight, seem only an attempt at an 
epigram to say that it might appear to be part of the providential sclieme 
that, in having to do with machines, men should be compelled to practise 
the proper modes of dealing with one another. But apply the facts as 
we have stated them. Any moralist, if asked to what he attributes the 
misery of human life, would be certain virtually to assign, as among the 
great causes of it, specific infringements of the above rules in the inter- 
course betwixt man and man. One person, he would explain, insists on 
another acting in the same way as himself, although it be a mode of con- 
duet for which the second has no adaptation. When we are disappointed 
at a course taken by another, we do not reflect that the step only proceeds 
from some cause so influencing him; and in our general intercourse we 
wish to hurry results without waiting through the intermediate stages 
requisite for the action of the means. It is, therefore, no exaggeration, 
but the mere literal truth, to say that every person having to do with a 
machine is, for the time, and so far as the action occupies him, obliged 
to practise the strict rules of the highest morality. He must only expect 
according to his knowledge of the adaptation of means and ends; he must 
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bear in mind that wrong action is as much matter of cause and effect as 
right behaviour is; and he must encourage no superstitious hopes of 
results preceding processes. The wise man of the ancient philosophers 
could not do more than this ; his much-boasted self-restraint, charity, and 
culture only tended to produce an engineer’s frame of mind! A vital 
difference, it is true, existed in his favour (supposing, that is, that he ever 
existed)—he practised those rules intelligently towards his fellow-men, 
and not mechanically to machines. But if we take into account the cease- 
less multiplication of machinery, and the long periods of time spent by 
increasing numbers of the population in dealing with it, it cannot but be 
anticipated that some kind of new disciplinary and educative process is 
going forward; and, to my thinking, an inquiry into the influence of this 
having to do with machinery on human character is nct unimportant, but 
is curiously interesting when followed out to some of the subtle conclusions 
to which it points. 

Those who have not specially considered the point, have no adequate 
idea of the extent to which the passions are exercised in common life. 
Observation has convinced us, that, in manual labour apart from the aid 
of machinery, the leading emotions operate very freely, and almost conti- 
nuously, They are, indeed, the great sources of the motive power by which 
it is carried on, Watch a man digging, and you will see that if a stone 
resists, his anger rises instantly ; the gardener cannot crop you a hedge 
without every two or three minutes falling into little pets at the freaks of 
the twigs; or stand by when Hodge is threshing, and you cannot avoid 
noticing how the stroke of the flail grows savage whenever the straw 
interlaces. ‘Tiailors become desperate if their thread knots itself, and 
shoemakers turn vicious because the awl will not slip through the leather. 
The servant-girl in the dairy sulks at the slow-churning butter, and after- 
wards quarrels with the fire in the kitchen. It is a great mistake to 
think that we only have differences with fellow human beings; we are 
almost perpetually rehearsing our fraternal quarrels with inanimate things. 
The same facts are even still more strikingly brought out in the case 
of those who have to deal with brute animals. Grooms, waggoners, 
ploughmen, carters, in controlling their dumb assistants, use their passions 
nearly continuously, and ordinarily in the course of a day expend quite 
a frightful total of emotion. Of course, no one is objecting against this. 
Taking men as they now exist, the work would not be done without 
it. The digging, the felling, and the threshing, would suffer greatly, if 
the angry strokes were withdrawn, and the driver would often stand fast 
in perplexed inaction beside the dull horse if he were forbidden to show 
temper. As has been already stated, the passions supply the reserve 
power in all the little ever-recurring crises of manual labour; but this 
continual exercise of tle emotions must, we submit, necessarily have an 
effect on the characters of those subjected to it. Just as, on the other 
hand, I say the introduction of machinery into so many branches of 
labour is reducing this lively emotional experience to a set level of 
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mechanical calculation; and, in course of time, it must have a modifying 
effect upon human character. 

But machinery has a further influence, too relevant not to be 
mentioned, though it may not be absolutely necessary to the main 
arguments. If the substitution of calculated mechanical forces for the 
fitful impulses of the unaided muscles quicts the emotions, the way 
in which machinery fixes the processes and favours the division of 
labour destroys its intellectual character. Labour, when it meant the 
completion of an article of production by one pair cf hands, involved little 
difficulties which required the exercise of ingenuity ; but labour, in the 
case of the bulk, is now becoming unskilled in the sense of contrivance 
and original resource being called for. All that has to be done will soon 
be, simply to give a lever a jerk here, and to'throw up a strap there, 
without any choice of how it shall be done ; and, indeed, the introduction 
of anything like originality into your movements is already rewarded by 
aruinous crash ; the machine resents such partnership, and comes to a 
standstill. Thought is growing to be less and less required in manufac- 
turing processes; one man thinks what is necessary once for all, and 
embodies the thought in iron. Labour is, consequently, becoming more 
and more mechanical, even where it is yet partly manual, and the 
intellect, as well as the passiuns, is kept in abeyance in modern 
toil. And it is not only that the action of the reasoning faculties is 
not needed, but the infinitesimal division of the process makes the use 
of the imagination almost impossible. Supposing a Birmingham workman 
completed a whole pin, he might please his fancy as he laboured by 
wondering what shawl it would hold fast, what dainty fingers might play 
around it; but now that he only makes the head, and somebody he does 
not even know is shaping the point in another shop, while a third party 
elsewhere, unacquainted with either of them, will affix the parts, his 
imagination is hampered. He may, it is true, spend his minute intervals 
of leisure in wondering what pin-point his pin-head will come to match 
with, but that is not so lively a conception as the other. Even the 
machinists themselves have to work blindly ; for cranks are made at one 
factory, and pistons at another place, and boilers in a different part of 
the country. Artisan labour, speaking generally, absorbs a continually 
decreasing quantity of the workman’s thought, and, in fact, so far as the 
brain and the emotions are concerned, is becoming a state of rest instead 
of exhaustion. The grave question is, what will the final effect of this 
be? does it point to the passions and the intellect sinking into com- 
parative quietude, or does it indicate that in the future men’s thoughts, 
released from following the minute operations of their own hands, will, 
free from this drudgery, be left fresh for more general views of principles, 
and that the emotions, no longer exhausted in man’s solitary toil, must 
find their gratification in social life during his greater leisure? These 
suggestions seem to afford limits of a loftier civilization; but we have not 
yct exhausted the consideration of the case itself, Machinery is not 
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confined to constructions of iron; there are social organizations which 
may fairly be classed under the head of machinery. The comparatively 
perfect modern police system, and the more detailed administration of 
the laws, providing quick redress for all grievances, and leaving nothing 
in the way of personal defence to the private citizen; the establishment 
of Joint Stock Companies, and the enlarging of the scale of business 
until transactions become impersonal; the regularity introduced into our 
movements by the creation of the railways; all these, together with other 
arrangements, combine to abate the action of the passions. How this 
is done may be explained in very few words. 

The passions only operate within a narrow range, and personal 
contact, or, at least, a process of individualizing the objects of them, is 
requisite to excite them. You could not be angry at carbonic acid gas, 
no matter what injury it did, nor could you cherish much hatred against 
a defaulting corporation, if you had no knowledge of its members. Your 
wrongs must be made definite, and the agents of them be individualized, 
if the passions are to come into play in any effective manner. But the 
scale of commercial operations has grown so large, and social dealings in 
many ways have become so indirect, that this sense of personality, or any 
possibility of individualizing those with whom you have to deal, is greatly 
limited. System, which is machinery, is everywhere obtaining. You 
insure your life with persons you never saw ; if you like, you may put 
your savings into the post-office, and do your thrift wholly inside letters; 
you may trade for a dozen years with firms all over the country, and 
not personally know a member of any one of them. All sense of personal 
dealings is vanishing out of our commercial transactions; they are 
becoming merely intellectual calculations with which the emotions have 
little todo. Nor is it only of trading matters that this holds good. If 
a man has to voyage to the world’s end, he does not now go to pick out 
the ship by the look of it, and try to make the prior acquaintance of the 
captain to whom his life and fortune are to be entrusted ; but he refers to 
a list of the shipping advertisements, and the utmost he can do, in the 
shape of exercising individual judgment, is to reflect which steam-packet 
company has a reputation for fewest accidents. ‘This, no doubt, is safer 
than if he selected his own vessel by the mere fancy for its hull or the 
style of its figure-head, and relied upon the captain on account of his 
bluff voice and cheery look; the only point I wish to bring out is 
that in the one case his emotions would be exercised, and that in the 
other they are not. When we used to travel by coach we were in the 
habit of taking an interest in the driver, but now when we step into 
a railway train, who thinks what sort of man they have for engineer? 
Not the oldest of old women ever refuses to enter, and says, “I will not 
be driven by that man!” The extent to which we can go in the 
use of our own wits is to think that it is the interest of the com- 
pany to arrange so as to avoid accidents because of the damages they 
involve; and so we may have a mental confidence of our safety; 
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but the feelings are blind, and cannot act a whit. This mechanical 
character, in great measure, applies to the whole range of modern opera- 
tions. Take the very extremest case by way of illustration—that of war. 
War is now carried on without the play of the passions; battles are 
fought out by the aid of rifled guns at distances where the opposing 
armies never see each others’ eyes; and the combatants only learn from 
the general orders of the next day which side won. Where are now the 
rage and the terror cf personal conflict? What has become of the noise, 
of the shouting, and the thunder of the captains? ‘They grow fainter and 
fainter, and the passions die away out of the mechanic struggle. For the 
same reasons, the immense constructive feats we now do fail greatly to 
enlist the feelings, and only, as it were, titillate the intellect. Consider the 
height of our viaducts, the span of our bridges, the size of our ships,—the 
world has seen nothing to compare with them ; but our emotions are not 
exercised by them in proportion. How can they be? The works are 
done by “ Co.s,” and even in the achieving of the feats, several monster 
abstractions are now partners; so that it becomes uncertain for how much 
of what is effected man should be praised, and how much of the credit is 
due to steam, electricity, and chemistry. Everything is settling down into 
matter of intellectual inquiry merely ; we puzzle our wits about modern 
achievements, net bow our hearts before them. 

The general conclusion I arrive at is, that, owing to mechanical 
causes operating with cumulating force in modern society, the passions 
are destined to weaken and fade, and life to become more and more an 
intellectual process. In their nature, some of the stronger emotions 
indicate that they are but temporary qualities of human character, only 
useful as makeshifts, pending the fuller development of reason, and wise 
men have always aimed at their suppression. Who associates them with 
his ideas of a state hereafter? No doubt, even rage and hate have their 
uses so long as men are without adequate knowledge of the mutuality of 
their interests, and have to depend upon physical force for their defence ; 
but though they are defensive instincts, they are eradicable, as most 
systems of ethics have assumed more or less distinctly, and the Christian 
scheme completely. The important fact I have been trying to bring out 
is, that this is no longer solely dependent on moral persuasion. I submit 
that the introduction of machinery, the diminution of the sense of personal 
dealing out of commercial transactions, and the perfecting of our adminis- 
trative system, establishing everywhere the triumph of the laws, are 
what may be termed mechanical influences operating with gradually 
increasing effect in enforcing a comparative inaction of the passions, and 
that in the repose of the feelings this secured religion may be expected to 
have freer scope than it has ever had previously—the two causes con- 
joined pointing to a degree of civilization far beyond the range of our 
present conceptions. Men will necessarily grow milder, and life will be 
embellished by the quieter feelings, purified and enlarged, while the 
rougher, turbulent emotions will die away. 
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Or all the changes which this century has seen perhaps the most remark. 
uble has been the breaking down of the boundary lines which divided the 
town from the country. Not a hundred years ago Lancashire was almost 
as much a terra incognita to the Londoner as the Fiji—I beg pardon, the 
Viti Islands—are to Englishmen of the present day. And to the country- 
man London was a wonder anda mystery. Ilodge, the farm labourer, 
inhabiting “the Sheeres,” had heard speak of it as of a city full of pitfalls 
to the unwary, a city whose streets were paved with gold. But he no 
more thought of beholding it with the eyes of the flesh than he did of 
travelling at the rate of forty miles an hour. And Hodge’s master, the 
squire, when he came up to town on rare occasions, was as much an alien 
as if he had been born in Algeria. Te was a stranger among his own 
countrymen ; a man of a different garb, and different habits. And to the 
thorough-bred Cockney the country was equally strange. To him every 
farm labourer was a swaip, every milkmaid a nymph. He finds himself 
amongst the Derbyshire hills, and is astonished at their stupendous height, 
and terrified by their steepness. But a century has scen all this entirely 
changed. Old women from Cornwall come up to the Exhibition, jostle 
you in omnibuses, and know to a penny the fare from Charing Cross to 
the Bank. And City men are pretty well up in wheat and mangolds, think 
scorn of Mr. Mechi’s balance-sheet, and possibly do a little bit of farming 
themselves before breakfast, ere they start on a forty-miles’ ride to their 
place of business. 

In fact country life with City people has become a passion, and con- 
sequently country pleasures, shooting, fishing, gardening, farming, have 
become a trade. A good trout stream, anywhere near a large town, is 
quite a little fortune to its owner, if he chooses to let the fishing. And 
not the least amusing reading of the Field newspaper is to be found in its 
advertising columns ; for there lies spread open before the reader a-chart 
of the occupations and pleasures of country life, the wants of would-be 
country people, and the supply which is always ready to meet that 
demand—for capital, like Nature, abhors a vacuum. So that when we 
see on one page, “ Wanted a small country-house suitable for a gentcel 
family, with a few acres of land about it, and, if possible, shooting and 
fishing in the neighbourhood,” we are pretty certain that the next page 
will offer us “ A small but commodious country-house, suitable for a 
genteel family, with,” &c. The gentcel family, therefore, have evidently 
nothing to do but to apply to A.B.C., to find every requirement fulfilled, 
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We will presume that they doso. Paterfamilias—of course, taking Mater- 
familias with him—goes off at once to inspect the house, which is small, 
but commodious enough; the land, some fifty acres, we will say, lies close 
by, in a ring fence; the stabling is good and convenient; the garden 
a gem; a pretty stream, well stocked with fish, runs through the 
grounds. And there is shooting to be rented at a reasonable rate in 
the neighbourhood. Paterfamilias closes with the bargain at once, and 
as to stocking the farm, and putting a good horse into that comfortable 
loose box, and getting the garden into the very best order—why there 
are hundreds of advertisements in every week’s newspaper, which offer 
everything that any genteel family can need. Paterfamilias, of course, 
takes in the Field, and, glancing at the advertising columns, it almost 
seems to him that mankind in general have set themselves to the business 
of supplying his special wants. For him Mr. Coper has filled his stables 
with carriage-horses, hacks, hunters, cobs, ponies, all of unblemished 
reputation, and all warranted sound. For him Messrs. Butter and Co. 
have just imported a herd of down-calving Brittany cows, “ excellent 
milkers, and well suited for amateur farmers.” For him—but why go 
through the catalogue ?—if Paterfamilias wishes to stock his farm and 
furnish his house and stables, and to be comfortable in his new abode, 
he has only got to put his hands into his breeches-pocket and to buy and 
be happy. How delightful it all looks upon paper, to be sure! 

But as Paterfamilias will probably have to buy his experience pretty 
dear ; as possibly the horse which Mr. Coper sells him may turn out lame 
or broken-winded, or may be a vicious brute with a propensity for 
kicking the carriage to pieces as soon as he gets between the shafts; as it 
may happen that his cow proves an inveterate old maid, and refuses to 
supply the family with milk,—as these or many other untoward events 
may happen, it may be of interest to: him to study the map of the 
country which he is going to travel with one who knows the road well, 
and who, as an amateur farmer in a small way, has suffered all these 
mischances and many more, and yet who is satisfied that farming on a 
small scale pays well, and is profitable in more directions than one. 

We are told that “some men are born to greatness, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them.” However this may 
be with greatness, of which I do not pretend to know anything, I am sure 
it holds good with farming. I was not born to it, but I had it thrust upon 
me, or rather I gradually became entangled in its fascinating meshes. 
When I came to settle in B. (we will call my little farm B., if you please), 
some two or three years back, I knew nothing whatever about the Economics 
of Country Life. I had never studied them, and I did not care about them. 
I hated the smell of a turnip-field, and scarcely knew barley from oats. 
The consequence was that the “ swains” and ‘“‘ nymphs” of the neigh- 
bouthood pillaged me most unmercifully, I had to pay a penny a piece 
for eggs all the year round, and fourpence a quart for milk; in fact, 
London prices in a little country village a hundred miles away from 
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Charing Cross; and for less than this no one would sell me either milk or 
eggs. I might take them or leave them; but I was told that the hens of 
B. refused to lay eggs under a penny a piece, nor would the cows give 
down their milk under fourpence a quart. So I speedily held a cabinet 
council with mamma, and said, “ This will never do, we must keep cows.” 
To which mamma assentingly responded, adding, “ And I hope, my dear, 
you will stock the hen-roost, for really the children,” &c. &c. 

But perhaps before going any further it will be well to give the reader 
a sketch of our surroundings, of the land, arable and pasture, of the 
garden, &c., on which the following experiments were tried. Of household 
economy I do not mean to speak; and, therefore, it will be scarcely 
necessary to describe my house and household arrangements further than 
to say that the house is a small but comfortable one, thatched and pic- 
turesque enough, suitable in all ways for a man of moderate income, with 
a family of young children growing up about him. The country imme- 
fliately around the village of B. is somewhat bare and desolate-looking, 
standing high, with few trees, the land being almost all in arable, the 
fields very large, and well tilled. Altogether, I suppose the farming of 
East Anglia, in which B. is situated, will bear comparison with the 
farming of any county in England. In fact, we rather look down upon 
the “Sheeres,” and consider them decidedly behindhand in the march of 
agricultural improvement. But bare and high as the land immediately 
around us is, it slopes downwards towards the village, and forms a little 
hollow or basin, in which the village nestles, so that we are completely 
sheltered from all winds, north and east. And in this hollow, thick sown 
as it is with thatched-roofed cottages, clustering around an old grey, flint- 
built church, the trees are plentiful; some fine old elms and beeches 
amongst them, where the rooks have built for centuries back. So that it 
is a pretty sight, on a fine summer evening, to stand upon the high ground 
above the village, and look down over the russet roofs, thick patched with 
moss, and to see the blue smoke curling up from the brick chimneys—a 
sign that mother is getting ready father’s meal when he shall have come 
home from work; whilst the voices of merry children let loose from school 
float up to us, softened by distance; and the rooks are flapping and cawing 
round the elm-tree tops before settling for the night. 

Our house stands in the midst of a little over fourteen acres of land, 
arable, pasture, and garden; and house and land are my own; 80 that 
what improvements were necessary to be made in the way of cutting 
down trees, levelling fences, and the like, could be done as soon as I saw 
they were needed. The “lay of the land,” as they say here, is towards 
the south, on a gentle slope, but in the valley ; so that we are sheltered 
from the cold winds of the Eastern Counties. The shape of the land is 
somewhat of a parallelogram. In the midst stands the house, or cottage 
rather; in front of it are about seven acres of pasture in one field, and 
at the back about six acres more of arable land, good soil rather inclining 
to clay. Not a stiff clay, it must be remembered, such as has been well 
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described as “ grinning all the summer, and weeping all the winter,” but 
a good loamy wheat soil, which will also grow barley. To the right of 
the house there is about an acre of garden ground; to the left a few 
thatched outbuildings; stable and coach-house, barn, cow-house, pigstie, 
&c. ; 80 that on the whole we are very compactly placed; the house well 
shut in from the road, and the farm, so to speak, under one’s own eye: 
a great advantage this to the amateur farmer, who, perhaps, does not care 
to get up every morning at daybreak. A belt of plantation runs round 
three sides of the seven-acre meadow, and there are also a few good- 
sized elms and ashes scattered here and there, which make a pleasant 
park-like prospect from the windows. There are no trees on the arable 
six acres, which also lie in one piece. But a small belt of plantation 
must be made at some future time at the north side of it, as a shelter. 

As soon, then, as we were fairly settled in our new home, I came to 
the resolution, after a consultation with mamma, that it would never do to 
go on paying fourpence a quart for new, and twopence a quart for skim 
milk. Cows, therefore, must be kept. Given, then, seven acres of meadow, 
the problem to be solved was to maintain two cows, a winter and a summer 
cow, thereon, and also to get hay enough from it for a horse or pony. 
The pasture land, therefore, I at once took into my own occupation. 
The arable land was let to a tenant at 2/. per acre, free of rates and taxes. 

But it soon became evident that it was bad economy to keep cows 
upon pasture land only. In the first place the winter cow, calving about 
November, required mangolds as well as hay ; and these had to be bought. 
And the swains, not being able to sell their milk at fourpence a quart, 
had, of course, a “ pull” upon one in the matter of mangolds. The farmer’s 
price for mangolds was, I fancy, about 10s. or 12s. a ton. To me—“let 
you have ’em as a favour, sir!” they were'a sovereign. Then straw had 
to be bought for littering the cows in the yard through the winter months, 
and for the stable. So I soon saw that if I was to keep cows and make 
them pay for their keep, it would be good economy to take into my own 
hands the arable as well as the pasture land. Should I not grow my own 
oats and beans, potatoes for household use and the pigs, mangolds for the 
cows, straw for litter for all the animals? ‘Go to!” I said one fine 
autumn morning to my factotum Thomas, “ we will take the arable and 
begin to farm in earnest.” Whereupon, scratching his head, a sign of deep 
and earnest meditation on the part of Thomas—and then balancing about a 
tablespoonful of ‘“ moulds,” as he calls the earth, on his spade, he replied 
with much deliberation, “ Well, I suppose we can work that, sir.” For 
Thomas seldom commits himself to a positive statement of any kind. 

But this account of my farm and stock would be quite incomplete, 
without at any rate an outline portrait of my faithful servant and friend. 

Some eight years ago, I took Thomas from the plough to be general 
out-door man-servant, groom, coachman, and gardener. It was also 
intended that he should occasionally wait at table. But his early training 
was against this. Naturam expellas furca, you know, and habits acquired 
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in early life rendered his presence unadvisable in the dining-room, ani 
incapacitated him from playing the part of occasional footman. I shall 
never forget his first efforts in that direction, and his evident astonishment 
that master and missis, and the ladies and gentlemen, should make such 
a fuss over their good victuals by having them in “ courses,” instead of 
. Setting them all down upon the table at once, and eating them up as 
appetite directed. It was evidently a matter of deep and long pondering 
with him, and I do not know whether he has solved the problem to this 
day. But as groom, coachman, and gardener, he does fairly well ; though 
in his capacity of coachman, I have the greatest difficulty in getting him 
to touch his hat to my friends when he passes them on the road. With 
those who are simply acquaintances, I believe he does go through the 
form. But when I see my friend Macaulay in the distance, I am pretty 
certain that Thomas will turn round from his perch and say, “ Here's 
Master Macooly acoming, sir;” and that he will greet my friend with a 
broad grin of welcome, instead of with the customary touch of the hat. 
The fact is, that Thomas thoroughly identifies himself with us and with 
our fortunes. When I took him into my service some eight years back, 
he was utterly bankrupt in body and in purse. He had been a farm- 
labourer out of work for some months, down with a low fever ; had run 
up a long bill at the shop and with the miller; and his wife and children 
were nearly starving. When I told him that I would take him into my 
employment, he fairly broke down, and sobbed like a child. But from 
that day to this he has proved himself a most faithful and attached 
servant—a living specimen of the “ antique service of the ancient world,” 
—one of those headless, honest, hard-working civil creatures, who will 
spend their lives in your service, if you will let them,—soon to be 
extinct, I suppose, as the dodo. 


IJ.—Tue STABLE AND THE HorRsE oF ALL Work. 


One of the first things that Paterfamilias does after settling down in his 
new house, is of course to procure a tenant for that comfortable loose box 
which he finds in the new stable. And this is of all his work the hardest, 
and the one which, ultimately, perhaps, the least satisfies him. And yet 
it is not for want of material with which to experirient. He may have 
some difficulty in meeting with a man to look after his horse and garden, 
at least with a man who has a year or two’s good character to show. 
But he will not have the slightest difficulty in finding any number of 
horses for sale, and all, too, with characters which are irreproachable and 
above suspicion. If he trusts to advertisements, there are whole columns 
in the Field devoted to this very subject. There is every day one entire 
column published in The Times newspaper,—(ah, my friend and brother 
horse-buyer from the country, what tempting, what inviting offers are 
here !)—telling him where he may meet with chargers, hunters (with esta- 
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blished characters of some seasons), hacks (which have always been ridden 
by a lady), and old gentlemen’s cobs, dray-horses in miniature, high 
steppers, and of course sound, quiet, fast, and good, at ridiculously low 
prices. The fancy of the owner of these charming quadrupeds seems 
actually to Juxuriate and run riot when he has to describe their perfection, 
and he does contrive to impart some of his enthusiasm to the too willing 
reader. There is a romance as of Eastern coursers, of Arabs of the desert, 
thrown over the whole business. A glamour is upon the purchaser whilst 
the seller holds him spell-bound, like the Ancient Mariner of yore, with 
his glittering eye. Ah! my anxious and eager horse-buying friend from 
the country, beware of those too-inviting offers in The Times newspaper ! 

Our Paterfamilias need not trust to advertisements if he wants to 
experiment in horseflesh. He has only to let it generally be known in 
his neighbourhood that he wants to buy a horse, and he will be inun- 
dated with offers. All the little dealers and horse-copers within a radius of 
twenty miles will pour upon his premises like a swarm of locusts. His 
stable-yard will be filled with broken-down spavined cobs and ponies 
which have been undergoing a preparatory course of blistering, grooming, 
fattening with mashes and oil-cake in the dealer’s back stable, with an 
eye to their being eventually brought out sleck and prancing and clean 
about the legs before Paterfamilias’s admiring gaze. He will have, 
perhaps—it has occurred to the writer—two or three copers all exhibiting 
their screws at once, and all chanting the same song to different tunes. 
For it is a song, evidently got off beforehand by rote, it flows so glibly, 
with such a parrot-like utterance from the tongue. “ You just try him, 
sir ; that’s all I ask you to do; I don’t want you to buy him. Tle is five 
years old, so quiet that a child might drive him ; and for riding, why he is 
made for a hack. Quiet to ride an’ drive, fast and sound. Just put your 
leg over him, and if you don’t like him, why I will give him to you. 
Look at him, sir! did you ever see an ’ansomer animal than that? 
Rising five year old, warranted fast, free from vice, quiet to ride an’ drive, 
and sound.” I warn the would-be purchaser, who is inexperienced in 
horseflesh, that if he once lets these gentry know that he is looking out 
for a horse, if he is a sanguine person of easy disposition, he is a lost 
man, at least in respect of his stable economics. Though he may hold 
out against the siege for a long time, he will have to give in at last, and 
he will find himself saddled with a brute whom he cannot ged rid of by 
sale, and whom nobody will take off his hands as a gift. ; 

There is a third easy way in which Paterfamilias may become the 
possessor of a steed. In some of the larger towns there are periodical 
sales of horses, when he may have his pick out of fifty or perhaps 
a hundred nags. But the chances are perhaps many against his 
getting a really serviceable horse out of the lot. He must remember 
that at these auctions good horses are sold at a disadvantage, and, there- 
fore, very few really good horses—such as would pass a veterinary 
surgeon’s examination, and are free from vice—are sent to them. If, 
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indeed, he chooses to run the risk, and is a good judge, he may possibly 
(with a very strong emphasis upon possibly) pick up the sort of horse he 
wants. But the chances are that however well the horse may look, there 
is some defect in him, which, sooner or later, the purchaser will find out 
to his cost. If a man has a decent horse to sell, he can generally, by 
biding his time a little, get a far better price for him by private sale than 
if he sent him to the hammer. If he has an unsound or a vicious horse, 
why he has only to make him up, give him rest, fatten him, and when he 
is in thorough good condition, and the lameness has gone off for a time, 
send him to the auction-mart. As a general rule, horses bought at such 
places cannot be returned after the third day ; and it takes many a third day 
to find out the weak places ina horse. Therefore, caveat emptor. With 
some men indeed horse-dealing is a passion ; and they have no objection 
to buy and buy again till they find what suits them. If the horse they 
buy to-day turns out blemished, or unsound, or vicious, they can send him 
to the sale next month, and get perhaps, on the average, what they gave 
for him. But to Paterfamilias, who does not want his carriage kicked to 
pieces the first time he drives his new purchase, or to be run away with, 
or kicked off the first time he mounts him, I say, do not buy at auctions. 
But suppose I relate my own experience under one or two of these 
heads ; for in each of these three ways I have bought horses, and in each 
of them have been bitten. And first for a glaring example. I happened, 
some years ago, to be in Town, and being in want of a horse at the time— 
it was in my salad days, reader—I looked through the advertisements in 
The Times, and noticed one which at any rate promised well. “To be 
sold, a bay horse, 153 hands, fast and quiet, has been hunted: warranted 
sound. Price 25/. Apply at”—I forget exactly where it was now— 
somewhere within a short distance from Covent Garden. I thought there 
would be no harm in at any rate looking at this very cheap and promising 
animal. So to Mews I went that very day. A rather suspicious- 
looking young gentleman, who called himself a farmer's son, proclaimed 
that he was the owner of the horse, and led me into a rather dark stable, 
where the animal was munching his oats. A very fine-looking horse it 
was, with a splendid shoulder, and a handsome head. Indeed, as regards 
the make of a horse, I think I have never seen a handsomer. Could I see 
him out? Oh, certainly. Jim, strip the Duke, and lead him out. So 
the Duke was stripped accordingly, and turned round and brought forward 
in the stable. There was no yard adjoining, and the owner did not secm 
to care about having him taken out into the thoroughfare close by, which 
was indeed scarcely a fit place for trying the qualities of a strange horse. 
When the clothing was taken off, I was even more struck with his shape 
and looks. His skin shone like satin. There could be no doubt about the 
shoulder, and the head was unexceptionable. The hocks were good and 
sound. I enquired about the price. The young agriculturist—who 
smacked indeed more of the turf than of the arable—took the bit of straw 
out of his mouth, which he had been munching, and replied briefly and 
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carelessly, ‘‘ The price was in the advertisement, sir; but perhaps you did 
not notice it. 25/.” And then coming closer, he continued, confi- 
dentially, “The fact is, there is a screw loose at home, and the governor 
wants some ready money at once; so the horse is to be sold; and the 
horse must be sold this day. In faet, I have had one or two applications 
about him already ; and one gentleman who looked at him this morning 
promised to come back at—why, here is the gentleman, sure enough.” To 
him, as they say in the play-books, enters another gentleman, who was 
certainly as far removed in appearance from the probable purchaser of a 
horse as any man IJ ever saw in my life. He bore a baggy cotton umbrella, 
such as is represented in the hands of the Shepherd in Pickwick, and his 
make-up was altogether of the strangest. The garments as of a broken- 
down tradesman to the waist, ending in a farmer’s gaiters. He reminded 
one irresistibly of Horace’s mermaid—“ desinit in piscem mulier formosa 
superne.” Why, here is the gentleman,” repeated the young agticul- 
turist. “I am afraid you are too late, sir. I promised this gentleman the 
refusal of the horse.” Certainly the horse never looked better than at that 
moment. He was, at any rate, a superb looking animal. “No,” said our 
new friend, “I won't hold you to your promise. Go on, sir,” he said to 
me, “and if you can’t deal, why I’ll look over him again, and see if he 
won't suit me.” The end of the matter, for that day at least, was that I 
bought the horse, paying down 15/., and receiving in return a full and 
sufficient warranty as to soundness, age, &c. The 10/. was to be paid in 
a fortnight’s time, if the horse suited me ; if not, he was to be returned, 
and the money I had paid refunded. Nothing could seem fairer or more 
straightforward. The seller promised to deliver the horse at the railway- 
station at a certain hour. 

Well, when the new purchase reached my house next day, he was, of 
course, discovered to be lame—decidedly, irrevocably lame. The veterinary 
surgeon of my neighbourhood, looking him over, remarked, “ A finely- 
made horse, sir, as ever I have scen ; but he is lame, always has been 
lame, and will be as long as he lives.” And then he entered into certain 
anatomical particulars, with which I need not trouble the reader. 

What was to be done? How was I to recover my 15/.? My only 
course, I fuund, was to return him to the seller’s stables, with the veterinary 
surgeon’s certificate of unsoundness. This was all very well. But, of 
course, I also found when I got the horse to the stable where I had 
bought him that the young agriculturist was not there to receive him. He 
had only hired the stable for a day or two till he could get a customer. I 
thought it probable that he might be lurking in the neighbourhood ; and 
a friend of mine, with a strong taste for playing the amateur detective, 
stid he would try and unearth him. And that friend’s adventures in the 
search, as related by himself, were most amusing. I can only give the 
briefest sketch of them. He soon recognized his man, by my description, 
lurking at the door of some small public-house close by the stables. They 
entered into conversation, but the agriculturist was rather shy at first. I 
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believe they had a dram together at the bar—gin and bitters, or some 
other abominable compound. In the midst of much sporting talk, my 
friend suddenly looked up and said, “‘ Come, it’s no use beating about the 
bush any longer. I see you are my man; John Smith, you are wanted.” 
John Smith turned white very suddenly, and looked round to see if he 
could make a run for it. ‘“ You are wanted about that horse, you know, 
which you sold a gentleman two or three days back.” “Oh,” replied 
Mr. Smith, with a whistle of relief, “that’s the ticket, is it? How could 
you go frightening a chap like that? I thought it was about—about 
another business. I’m all right about the-horse; you can’t touch me 
there, sir.”. Would he take the horse back, and refund the 15/.? Not by 
any means. If the gentleman was tired of his bargain, and wanted the 
horse taken off his hands, why he would oblige him for another 5/. note 
over and above the 15/. Evidently, nothing could be done with Mr. John 
Smith. So the horse was sent to Aldridge’s next sale, where he fetched, 
I think, about 5/., which did not quite pay his expenses for the few days 
I had had him. And the best of the joke was that the young agriculturist 
bought him, and is, for all I know, selling and buying him over and over 
again up to the present day. I fully expected that he would have tried 
to get the other 10/. of the purchase-money out of me; but even his 
impudence was not equal to this daring flight. ’ 

I pass over the many misadventures which befell me as “a gentleman 
in search of a horse ” during the first year or two after I settled at B——, 
and before I had learnt from man’s best teacher, to know what were the 
points to be looked for in choosing a horse of all work, or, as the dealers 
term him, a ride-and-drive horse. I fear to say how much I lost in 
buying and selling again horses and ponies, some of which could not work, 
whilst others would not. For two years I had a beautifully-made pony of 
about thirteen hands high—a dray-horse in miniature—who could do 
almost anything, and would have perfectly suited, but for an uncon- 
querable trick he had of trying to run away as soon as his head was 
turned homeward. How he had learnt this trick I never could find out; 
it was a sort of madness in him, I fancy ; a slight aberration of the equine 
mind, which is to be found in horses, I believe, occasionally, as it is in 
men. I could manage to hold him by using a strong straight bit, recom- 
mended by a cunning groom. But even this one day proved ineffectual ; 
he left me in the road with the basket-carriage overturned at a sharp 
corner, and appeared at my gate, to the horror of my wife and children, 
with a small piece of a shaft hanging to him. After that I got rid of the 
pony with much expedition. On another occasion I was run away with 
in trying a horse out of a dealer's stable. The horse was harnessed 
to my carriage and ready to start, when his owner came out in a great 
hurry and said, that as it was his dinner-time, perhaps I shouldn’t mind 
driving about a bit by myself, and “then a gentleman can see for himself 
whether an animal is likely to suit him or not.” Whether the man 
feared mischief or not I cannot tell, but I had not gone a hundred yards 
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before the horse, a handsome thoroughbred, broke into a canter which 
became a gallop, and fairly ran away with me and the carriage. It was 
in a town, but fortunately not market-day, and I could manage to steer him 
through the middle of the street, which was fortunate also, for there was a 
glazier at work on the top of a long ladder, which we just missed in passing, 
and his fate must have been pretty certain if the wheel had even grazed it. 
I shall never forget that man’s terror-stricken face looking down upon us, 
as instantaneous death seemed rushing upon him. Seen only for a second, 
the white quivering face will be photographed upon my memory for ever. 
And so for some years I bought and sold again, always hoping that I 
had got just the sort of horse I wanted, and always in the end disap- 
pointed ; for, in truth, the horse I wanted is a very difficult one to be met 
with. You can get a hunter, or a hack, or a carriage-horse pretty easily, 
if you look about you. But a family horse, who shall be a good road- 
hack, and also be strong enough to draw your phaeton, and have speed, 
and courage, and wind to follow the hounds occasionally, is a rara avis, 
or rather eguus, in terris. “I know what it is you want, sir, exactly,” 
said a horse-dealer to me one day, after he had trotted out his stud for my 
inspection and approval—I need not say in vain—“ you want perfection, 
sir ; that’s where it is.” And I sighed as I confessed to myself that per- 
haps the man was right. I did want perfection, or as near an approach 
to it as could be got for the money. And after some years of horse- 
dealing and not a little expenditure of money, I obtained the very horse 
I required—perfection in every point except beauty; but that I did not 
much care about, holding with the old proverb, that handsome is as hand- 
some does. Looking about me at a fuir for a cart-horse to draw coals and 
work on my iarm, I met with a fine young bay mare, which I bought for 
26/. I had her examined, of course, by a veterinary surgeon, and she was 
pronounced to be sound. Shortly afterwards my riding-horse fell lame, 
and I had occasion to mount the cart mare, and never was I better carried 
in my life. She had indeed in perfection the essential points for a riding- 
horse, good slanting shoulders and high withers ; and when her Jegs were 
trimmed, and she had had a few days’ grooming, she looked altogether 
another creature. I have used her from that day to this, and never wish to 
have a better. She never stumbles and never tires, is the most gentle and 
docile creature in the world, and yet full of spirit; can carry me forward 
with the hounds, or draw my family carriage to the market town, twelve 
miles off, in an hour-and-a-half. To account for her possessing so many 
various good qualities, I found out after I bought her that she was a half-bred 
horse; her dam a cart mare, her sire a thorough-bred ; and she combincs 
all the best qualities of both. Of course she is no beauty ; by no means 
the sort of animal that ladies, or men who know nothing of horses, would 
admire. Her head is large, her legs somewhat coarse. But no matter for 
that. I remember Alcibiades’ dog, and am satisfied with my purchase. 
But perhaps the reader would wish to know the cost of keeping a 
large horse like this. And as these hints are meant to be practical, I will 
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set down as nearly as I can the cost of her food during the past year. | 
allowed her, then, the produce of two acres of oats, which was just twenty 
coombs (a coomb is four bushels), and two tons of hay. The straw 
which was cut up with hay for chaff, and used for litter, I do not count, 
as I consider it was more than paid back by the manure. But the oats [ 
charged myself with at 12s. a coomb, and the hay at 3/.a ton. Her 
food altogether, therefore, cost me 18/.; but we will say, in round num- 
bers, 20/., as she may have had a few beans now and then, and an occa- 
sional bran-mash. Of course these are the grower’s prices for the hay 
and oats, as they could scarcely be bought so low; but this I belicve is 
about the price which the farmer charges himself for the oats and hay he 
grows and consumes on his farm. The twenty coombs of oats gave the 
mare when in work about four feeds a day, which is enough for any full- 
sized horse ; and the hay I always gave cut up with oat straw, in the pro- 
portion of half and half. A basket of this chaff was mixed with a quarter 
of a peck of oats, and given her at four times in the day—about every four 
hours, we will say. Water she had given her twice a day in winter, three 
times a day insummer. During the summer she had a six weeks’ run at 
grass, when I and my household were at the seaside. Her shoes were taken 
off, and she had then, of course, but little corn—perhaps one feed a day. 

With respect to the price of a horse then, I should say that a man who 
lives in the country, and goes to a respectable horse-dealer in his neigh- 
bourhood (and this, after all, is the most satisfactory way of purchase), 
ought to get the sort of animal he wants—a good, useful family, or ride- 
and-drive horse, for from 30/. to 40/, Ponies, of course, can be bought 
at all prices. The one which I mentioned in a former page, with a pro- 
pensity for running away, cost me 30/., but then he was a perfect picture 
of a horse in miniature; and I have just bought one out of a drove of 
Welsh ponies, which they bring yearly to a fair in this neighbourhood, 
for 61., and he promises to be a yery handsome, docile little fellow. But 
then he is only three years old, and will cost me his keep for another year, 
while he is doing nothing, and the trouble and expense of breaking. But 
if he turns out as well as he, promises, he will be worth at least 15/. or 
20/. in a year’s time, and his keep will not have cost anything like that 
sum, as I have plenty of grass and straw-chaff to spare; and this will 
keep him till he is fit to earn his living. 


UI—TuHeE Farm. 


My farm, as I have before said, consists of about thirteen acres, of which 
six are arable, The seven acres of grass land lie together. I at once 
had this grass land divided into two fields with posts and rails. It had 
been better to divide it into three or even four portions, as the more 
change of pasture cows have the better they thrive. The same piece of 
land will keep, I should say, a third more head of stock when it is 
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divided, than when it is all in one piece. This I soon found out. One 
half of the grass land—there were about three acres in one field and four 
in the other—was mown in alternate years; the other half was grazed; 
and the portion that was grazed I divided in a temporary way each year 
with hurdles, so that the cows could be changed from one piece to the 
other every two or three weeks. The pastures of the Eastern Counties I 
should say are about the poorest in the kingdom, for want of the mists 
and rainfall which the Gulf-stream brings with it to the Western shores 
of England; whereas two or three tons of hay per acre are average crops 
in the West, we East Anglians are thankful to get one ton, or, at most, a 
ton and a half from an acre of land. Indeed I am not sure but that it 
would answer better to break up all the grass land in East Anglia and 
grow artificial grasses instead—clovers, trefoil, and cinquefoin, which 
flourish admirably here. But one cannot have ploughing going on before 
one’s drawing-room window, and a bare fallow in winter, as would often 
be the case; so the grass must perforce remain to be made the best of. 
And now a word or two about the stock which grazed it. The 
amateur farmer must make up his mind to pay for experience in buying 
his cows as in buying his horses. The most experienced lose money by 
their stock sometimes, and have to put up with it, Indeed it is, I believe, 
a very generally received maxim amongst farmers that they make nothing 
whatever by their stock, except the manure which that stock produces. 
Stock has to be kept in order to grow corn, and they are satisfied if it does 
not bring them a loss at the year’s end. And, doubtless, the small 
amateur farmer will run his risks. The first cow which I bought was 
a very handsome little polled (or hornless) cow—the breed of the Eastern 
Counties ; and it is always better, 1 may remark, to keep the breed of the 
county you live in—that is, if you wish your farming to pay its expenses. 
Otherwise, of course, you may branch out into any pleasant little extrava- 
gances you choose: Alderneys, Brittany cows, or even the rough shaggy little 
Scotch beasts, for some of which a friend of mine once sent all the way to 
the Highlands—as his wife thought they would look such dear, picturesque 
darlings in the park—with what benefit to his dairy I leave the reader to 
guess. Well, this little Suffolk, for which I gave 10/., was bought just 
before she calved, and promised well. But as soon as she had calved it 
was discovered that she had only three quarters instead of four in her 
bag. One of them was dry, and gave no milk. This is an accident which 
often happens to a cow from sleeping in a wet place, and other causes, and 
as it cannot easily be found out when the cow is not giving milk, I should 
recommend the amateur farmer to buy his cows soon after calving. But 
he is often enough imposed upon when he buys a cow, as he supposes, in 
full milk. It is a very common thing for dealers when they want to sell 
a cow which has been giving milk for some months, and is, of course, 
then of less value, to palm off a calf a few days old as the veritable 
offspring of the cow they want to sell. My advice to the inexperienced, 
then, is, bide your time. Don’t buy at an auction, or of a dealer you know 
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nothing about; but probably at some of the small farms in your neigh- 
bourhood you will find the sort of cow you want, and be able to learn 
something of her history. You can at any rate see her milked, and so 
judge what the quality of her milk is. And small farmers are always 
glad to realize money; so you will probably, unless you are of a very 
anxious and eager disposition, get the cow at a price not very much above 
her real value. The Suffolk cow, for which I gave 10/., I was glad to sell 
for 91., when I discovered the imperfection in her bag. For two other 
Suffolks I afterwards gave 10/. and 12/. 10s. respectively—for an Ayr- 
shire, which did not turn out very well, I gave 14/. 15s. (this included the 
calf). The 10/. Suffolk (the second one) I sold the following year for 14). 
The Ayrshire brought about the same price I gave for her; she had to be 
parted with because no fence would keep her within bounds, as she would 
jump a gate with all the activity of an old hunter. 

In the following balance-sheet Iam going to give the second year of 
my experience in farming on a small scale; or rather the second year of 
my keeping cows and pigs, and the first of my taking the arable six acres 
in my own hand. The accounts run from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, as 
it was then I entered upon the arable portion of my farm. 

At Michaelmas then, 186-, I find myself in possession of two cows 
which have cost 22/. 10s. One of these is sold in the following spring for 
11/.; when I purchase an Ayrshire cow and calf for 141. 15s., and a young 
heifer for 4/. 5s. As incoming tenant I have to take the straw on the 
farm, which costs me 5/. 8s., and is used to bed down the cows through 
the winter and in the stable. But to simplify matters we will charge it 
all to the cows, crediting them with the manure which it produces. I also 
purchase of the outgoing tenant (at farmers’ prices) five tons of mangold- 
wurzel, two tons of carrots, one of which will be charged to the pigsties. 

And now for profit and loss on the cows from Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas :-— 
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It will be seen I have charged 1J. of the straw for the cows’ food. It 
was used chopped up and mixed with pulped mangolds. The 20/. charged 
to the house for rsilk and butter is rather under than over-stated. I had 
paid much more in previous years. But Ido not think fit to credit 
myself as producer with milk at fourpence a quart : though that is the 
price I had to pay when I bought it of the farmers in the neighbourhood. 
The house was plentifully, though, of course, not wastefully, supplied with 
milk and butter; and occasionally, when we had friends staying with us, 
with cream : and all of the best quality. I do not charge the labour of the 
man who tended the cows, or of the cook who made the butter. These 
servants cost us neither more nor less after we began to farm than they 
did before.. 

To supply milk and butter to a family all the year round, of course 
two cows are needed, a summer and a winter cow. The summer cow 
should calve about the middle of April, when the grass begins to spring; 
the winter cow some time in November. The latter must be fed as much 
as possible on good sweet hay, although a few pulped mangolds will not 
materially injure the butter. Turnips are an abomination, and mangolds 
are not fit for food before the beginning of February at the earliest. But 
turnips and mangolds (mixed with straw-chaff, oats, or barley,) can be 
given to the cow which is becoming dry, and so a larger quantity of hay 
be spared through the winter season for the cow, which is then giving 
milk. Ishould also caution the inexperienced purchaser not to buy a 
cow with her first calf, unless he can get her very cheaply, for she will not 
give half as much milk as in subsequent years. The best plan, if you have 
a really first-rate cow, is to rear her calf, and thus to supply losses caused 
by accident and age. And now, to adopt the words of the old grandsire 
of history, Herodotus, when he is tired of a subject, or fancies he is 
becoming tedious—let it suffice'to have said thus much about cows. 

We have next to speak of the “jintleman who pays the rint” in 
Ireland, and often, I suspect, in England, too. A sow should give two 
litters of pigs each year, and there ought to be ten or twelve pigs at each 
litter. These pigs should be worth from six to eight shillings a piece 
when they are six weeks old; so that the profit on the pigs only would 
be 61. annually, if they are sold as soon as weaned. The wash of the 
house will keep the sow, except when she is suckling, when she will need a 
little bran or pollard mixed with the wash. One or two of the pigs can be 
kept for very little till it is, we will say, eighteen months old, which 
should be about Christmas time; and then a coomb of barley-meal, 
worth perhaps 17s. 6d. or 18s., together with boiled potatoes (those which 
are too small for the table), will fatten him up into a bacon pig of twelve 
or fourteen stone. In the following balance-sheet, it will be seen I 
obtained two litters of pigs of eight and nine respectively, that year. At 
the Michaelmas from which it begins, I had a sow, eight pigs about ten 
weeks old, and a store pig about a year old. The store pig was made 
into bacon some’ time in the following spring, when it weighed fourteen 
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stone, having consumed about a coomb of barley-meal. Two of the 
eight pigs were made into porkers, with a little barley-meal; one died, 
and the other five sold for 3/. 11s. 


Dr. Prorit on Pics. 
Sow 2 0 0] Sow 
Eight pigs ; Five pigs sold 
Store pig Porker 
Ete. Ditto 
Carrots Fat hog 
Pollard Seven pigs sold 
Two coombs of beans st Two store pigs . 
One coomb of peas is Eight pigs 
One and a half coomb of barley 
Butter-milk 
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When I took the six acres of arable land into my own hands, I agreed 
with the former tenant, who still continued to farm other land belonging 
to me, that he should perform all the labour of this little farm for me, 
charging a fair, though not, of course, a fancy price for the same. He was 
to plough for me, and cart the produce home. His men were to reap my 
crops, &c. Of course it would never have done for me to keep a labourer, 
or a pair of horses, for the work of so small a farm. 

In giving the following balance-sheet it must be remembered that this 
was my first year of farming, and that some mistakes were unavoidably 
made, and that the land was not perhaps cropped to the best advantage. 
Of the six acres I determined to grow half in corn ; and this was right 
enough, as with a horse and two or three cows and pigs, I have plenty of 
manure to keep the land in good order under such heavy cropping. But 
in the light of after-experience I found that I should not have sown 
carrots or beans, as the-soil is not well suited for them. At Michaelmas, 
then, having as incoming tenant taken the last year’s straw, valued at 
51..8s., and manure, for which I had to give 3/. 18s., I proceeded to lay 
out the land in the following way :—One acre to barley, half-acre potatoes, 
half-acre carrots (a mistake), two acres oats, one acre peas, half-acre 
beans (a mistake also), half-acre mangolds. I manured the acre for barley, 
also that for peas, also the half-acre for mangolds. The corn crops I have 
found since should not be manured, but should succeed some crop, root or 
other, which has received a heavy manuring the year before. 

This, then, is the balance-sheet of a farm of thirteen acres—seven being 
grass land and six arable—from Michaelmas to Michaelmas. 

Crops. 
One acre barley, eleven coombs at 17s. 6d. a coomb 
Half acre potatoes, thirty sacks at 5s 
Half acre carrots, three tons at £1 
Two acres oats, twenty CooMbS at 128. .....sssssssssssse 
One acre peas, seven coombs at 17s. 6d........... 
Half acre beans, three coombs at £1 
Half acre mangolds, six toms at 108. wsesssssssssssseesssessesessesse 
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Brought forward - 
Four acres of grass mown (one ton an acre at £3) 
Three acres of grass fed at 70s. per acre 
One acre of barley-straw, one and a half tons at £1 
Two acres of oat-straw, three tons at £1 
One acre of pea-straw, one and a half tons at £1 
Half acre of bean-straw. 





Return of crops 





Current EXPENseEs. 
Rent 
Rates, &e. 
Labour bill 
Manure 
Seeds 
Threshing 




















Return of crops 
Expenses 











Profit on crops 
Profit on cows 
Profit on pigs 








Net profit 





In the above balance-sheet I may remark the labour bill is much too 
high ; it should not have been more than 207. Yet it will be seen there 
is a good profit, though the profit on the arable land, 3/. 16s. 6d., is 
much reduced by the excessive charge for working it. The general calcu- 
lation is, I believe, that the labour bill on an atable farm should be about 
another rent ; on pasture-land of course, it will be much less. Now, with 
this little farm, it will be seen I clear 16/. 6s. 6d., have my bacon, hay, 
oats, milk and butter at prime cost, besides numberless little advantages, 
such as refuse barley (that which is mixed with grit, dust, &c. after 
winnowing) for the fowls, a food which keeps them well enough, and is 
not worth anything to the producer. Of eourse, with the light of expe- 
rience, I shall expect to do better in the future. At any rate in 
the accounts here set down I hae tried to be fair, putting the profits 
rather under than over, and charging myself the full value for what I 
have paid, 
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Wives and Daughters, 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 
——* ~~ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
FATHER AND SONS. 


HINGS were not going on any 
‘Heyers) better at Hamley Hall. Nothing 
y had occurred to change the state of 
dissatisfied feeling into which the 
squire and his eldest son had re- 
spectively fallen; and the long con- 
tinuance merely of dissatisfaction is 
sure of itself to deepen the feeling. ' 
Roger did all in his power to bring 
the father and son together; but 
sometimes wondered if it would 
not have been better to leave them 
alone ; for they were falling into the 
habit of respectively making him 
their confidant, and so defining 
emotions and opinions which would 
have had less distinctness if they 
had been unexpressed. There was 

Sl a little enough relief in the daily 
life at the Hall to 5 hip them all to shake -off the gloom; and it even tld 
on the health of both the squire and Osborne. The squire became thinner, 
his skin as well as his clothes began to hang loose about him, and the 
freshness of his colour turned to red+streaks, till his cheeks looked like 
Eardiston pippins, a of resembling “‘ a Katherine pear on the side 
that’s next the sun.” Roger thought that his father sate indoors and 

smoked in his study more than was good for him, but it had become 
difficult to get him far afield; he was too much afraid of coming across 
some sign of the discontinued drainage works, or being irritated afresh by 
the sight of his depreciated timber. Osborne was rapt up in the idea 
of arranging his poems for the press, and so working out his wish for 
independence. What with daily writing to his wife—taking his letters 
himself to a distant post-office, and receiving hers there—touching up his 
sonnets, &c., with fastidious care; and occasionally giving himself the 
pleasure of a visit to the Gibsons, and enjoying the society of the two 
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pleasant girls there, he found little time for being with his father. Indeed 
Osborne was too self-indulgent or “sensitive,” as he termed it, to bear 
well with the squire’s gloomy fits, or too frequent querulousness. The 
consciousness of his secret, too, made Osborne uncomfortable in his father’s 
presence. It was very well for all parties that Roger was not “sensitive,” 
for, if he had been, there were times when it would have been hard to 
bear little spurts of domestic tyranny, by which his father strove to assert 
his power over both his sons. One of these occurred very soon after the 
night of the Hollingford‘charity-ball. 

Roger had induced his father to come out with him; and the squire 
had, on his son’s suggestion, taken with him his long unused spud. The, 
two had wandered far afield; perhaps the elder man had found the 
unwonted length of exercise too much for him, for, as he approached the 
house, on his return, he became what nurses call in children “ fractious,” 
and ready to turn on his companion for every remark he made. Roger 
understood the case by instinct, as it were, and bore it all with his usual 
sweetness of temper. They entered the house by the front door; it lay 
straight on their line of march. On the old cracked yellow-marble slab, 
there lay a card with Lord Hollingford’s name on it, which Robinson, 
evidently on the watch for their return, hastened out of his pantry to 
deliver to Roger. 

“His lordship was very sorry not to see you, Mr. Roger, and his lord- 
ship left a note for you. Mr. Osborne took it, I think, when he passed 
through. I asked his lordship if he would like to see Mr. Osborne, who 
was indoors, as I thought. But his lordship said he was pressed for time, 
and told me to make his excuses.” 

“ Didn’t he ask for me?” growled the squire. 

“No, sir; I can’t say as his lordship did. He would never have 
thought of Mr. Osborne, sir, if I hadn’t named him. It was Mr. Roger 
he seemed so keen after.” 

“Very odd,” said the squire. Roger said nothing, although he 
naturally felt some curiosity. He went into the drawing-room, not quite 
aware that his father was following him. Osborne sate at a table 
near the fire, pen in hand, looking over one of his poems, and dotting 
the i’s, crossing the ¢’s, and now and then pausing over the alteration 
of a word. 

“Oh, Roger!” he said, as his brother came in, “here’s been Lord 
Hollingford wanting to see you.” 

“T know,” replied Roger. 

“ And he’s left a note for you. Robinson tried to persuade him it was 
for my father, so he’s added a ‘junior’ (Roger Hamley, Esq., junior) in 
pencil.” The squire was in the room by this time, and what he had 
overheard rubbed him up still more the wrong way. Roger took his 
unopened note and read it. | 

“ What does he say ?” asked the squire. 

Roger handed him the note. It contained an invitation to dinner to 
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meet M. Geoffroi St. H., whose views on certain subjects Roger had been 
advocating in the article Lord Hollingford had spoken about to Molly, 
when he danced with her at the Hollingford ball. M. Geoffroi St. H. was 
in England now, and was expected to pay a visit at the Towers in the 
course of the following week. He had expressed a wish to meet the 
author of the paper which had already attracted the attention of the 
French comparative anatomists ; and Lord Hollingford added a few words 
as to his own desire to make the acquaintance of a neighbour whose tastes 
were so similar to his own; and then followed a civil message from Lord 
and Lady Cumnor. 

Lord Hollingford’s hand was eramped and rather illegible. The squire 
could not read it all at once, and was enough put out to decline any 
assistance in deciphering it. At last he made it out. 

“So my lord lieutenant is taking some notice of the Hamleys at last. 
The election is coming on, is it? But I can tell him we’re not to be got 
so easily. Isuppose this trap is set for you, Osborne? What's this you've 
been writing that the French mounseer is so taken with ?” 

“Tt is not me, sir!” said Osborne. “Both note and call are for 
Roger.” 

“‘T don’t understand it,” said the squire. ‘ These Whig fellows have 
never done their duty by me; not that I want it of them. The Duke of 
Debenham used to pay the Hamleys a respect due to ’em—the oldest 
landowners in the county—but since he died, and this shabby Whig lord 
has succeeded him, I’ve never dined at the lord lieutenant’s—no, not 
once.” 

“ But I think, sir, I’ve heard you say Lord Cumnor used to invite 
you,—only you did not choose to go,” said Roger. 

“ Yes. What d’ye mean by that? Do you suppose I was going to 
desert the principles of my family, and curry favour of the Whigs? No! 
leave that to them. They can ask the heir of the Hamleys fast enough 
when a county election is coming on.” 

“T tell you, sir,” said Osborne, in the irritable tone he sometimes 
used when his father was particularly unreasonable, “it is not me Lord 
Hollingford is inviting; it is Roger. Roger is making himself known for 
what he is, a first-rate fellow,” continued Osborne—a sting of self-reproach 
mingling with his generous pride in his brother—“ and he is getting 
himself a name; he’s been writing about these new French theories 
and discoveries, and this foreign savant very naturally wants to make his 
acquaintance, and so Lord Hollingford asks him to dine. It’s as clear as 
can be,” lowering his tone, and addressing himself to Roger, “it has 
nothing to do with politics, if my father would but see it.” 

Of course the squire heard this little aside with the unlucky uncer- 
tainty of hearing which is a characteristic of the beginning of deafness ; 
and its effect on him was perceptible in the increased acrimony of his 
next speech. 

“You young men think you know everything. I tell you it's a 
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palpable Whig trick. And what business has Roger—if it is Roger the 
man wants—to go currying favour with the French? In my day we were 
content to hate °em and to lick ’em. But it’s just like your conceit, 
Osborne, setting yourself up to say it’s your younger brother they’re 
asking, and not you; I tell you it’s you. They think the eldest son was 
sure to be called after his father, Roger—Roger Hamley, junior. It’s as 
plain as a pike-staff. They know they can’t catch me with chaff, but 
they’ve got up this French dodge. What business had you to go writing 
about the French, Roger? I should have thought you were too sensible 
to take any notice of their fancies and theories; but if it is you they’ve 
asked, I'll not have you going and meeting these foreigners at a Whig 
house. They ought to have asked Osborne. He’s the representative of 
the Hamleys, if I’m not; and they can’t get me, let them try ever so. 
Besides, Osborne has got a bit of the mounseer about him, which he caught 
with being so fond of going off to the Continent, instead of coming back to 
his good old English home.” 

He went on repeating much of what he had said before, till he left the 
room. Osborne had kept on replying to his unreasonable grumblings, 
which had only added to his anger; and.as soon as the squire had fairly 
gone, Osborne turned to Roger, and said,— 

“Of course you'll go, Roger? ten to one. he'll be in another mind 
to-morrow.” 


“ No,” said Roger, bluntly enough—for he was extremely disappointed ; 
“‘T won’t.run the chance of vexing him. I shall refuse.” 

“ Don’t be such a fool!” exclaimed Osborne. “ Really, my father is 
too unreasonable. You heard how he kept contradicting himself; and 


” 


such a man as you to be kept under like a child by: 

“ Don’t let us talk any more about it, Osborne,” said Roger, writing 
away fast. When the note was written, and sent off, he came and put his 
hand caressingly. on Osborne’s shoulder, as he sate pretending to read, 
but.in reality vexed with both his father and his brother, though on very 
different grounds. 

“How go the poems, old fellow? I hope they’re nearly, ready to 
bring out.” ; 

“No, they’re not; and if it were not for the money, I shouldn’t care 
if they were never published. What’s.the use of fame, if one mayn’t reap 
the fruits of it?” 

“ Come, now, we'll have no more of that; let’s talk about the money. 
I shall be going up for my fellowship examination next week, and then 
we'll have a purse in common, for they’ll never think of not giving 
me a fellowship now I’m senior wrangler. I’m short enough myself 
at present, and I don’t like to bother my father; but when I’m Fellow, 
you shall take me down to Winchester, and introduce me to the 
little wife.” 

“Tt will be a month next. Monday since I left her,” said Osborne, 
laying down his papers and gazing into the fire, as if by so doing he could 


’ 
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call up her image. “In her letter this morning she bids me give you such 
a pretty message. It won’t bear translating into English ; you must read 
it for yourself,” continued he, pointing out a line or two in a letter he 
drew out of his pocket. 

Roger suspected that one or two of the words were wrongly spelt ; but 
their purport was so gentle and loving, and had such a touch of simple, 
respectful gratitude in them, that he could not help being drawn afresh to 
the little unseen sister-in-law, whose acquaintance Osborne had made by 
helping her to look for some missing article of the children’s, whom she 
was taking for their daily walk in Hyde Park. For Mrs. Osborne Hamley 
had been nothing more than a French bonne, very pretty, very graceful, 
and very much tyrannized over by the rough little boys and girls she had 
in charge. She was a little orphan-girl, who had charmed the heads of a 
travelling English family, as she had brought madame some ariicles of 
lingerie at an hotel; and she had been hastily engaged by them as 
bonne to their children, partly as a pet and plaything herself, partly 
because it would be so good for the children to learn French from a 
native (of Alsace!) By and by her mistress ceased to take any particular 
notice of Aimée in the bustle of London and London gaiety; but though 
feeling more and more forlorn in a strange land every day, the French 
girl strove hard to do her duty. One touch of kindness, however, was 
enough to set the fountain gushing; and she and Osborne naturally fell 
into an ideal state of love, to be rudely disturbed by the indignation of the 
mother, when accident discovered to her the attachment existing between 
her children’s bonne and a young man of an entirely different class. 
Aimée answered truly to all her mistress’s questions; but no worldly 
wisdom, nor any lesson to be learnt from another’s experience, could 
in the least disturb her entire faith in her lover. Perhaps Mrs. Townshend 
did no more than her duty in immediately sending Aimée back to Metz, 
where she had first met with her, and where such relations as remained to 
the girl might be supposed to be residing. But, altogether, she knew so 
little of the kind of people or life to which she was consigning her deposed 
protégée that Osborne, after listening with impatient indignation to the 
lecture which Mrs. Townshend gave him when he insisted on seeing her 
in order to learn what had become of his love, that the young man set off 
straight for Metz in hot haste, and did not let the grass grow under his 
feet until he had made Aimée his wife. All this had occurred the previous 
autumn, and Roger did not know of the step his brother had taken until 
it was irrevocable. Then came the mother’s death, which, besides the 
simplicity of its own overwhelming sorrow, brought with it the loss of the 
kind, tender mediatrix, who'could always soften and turn his father’s heart. 
It is doubtful, however, if even she could have succeeded in this, for the 
squire looked high, and over high, for the wife of his heir; he detested 
all foreigners, and over-more held all Roman Catholics in dread and 
abomination something akin to our ancestors’ hatred of witchcraft. All 
these prejudices were strengthened by his grief. Argument would always 
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have glanced harmless away off his shield of utter unreason ; but a loving 
impulse, in a happy moment, might have softened his heart to what he 
most detested in the former days. But the happy moments came not now, 
and the loving impulses were trodden down by the bitterness of his 
frequent remorse, not less than by his growing irritability; so Aimée 
lived solitary in the little cottage near Winchester in which Osborne had 
installed her when she first came to England as his wife, and in the dainty 
furnishing of which he had run himself so deeply into debt. For Osborne 
consulted his own fastidious taste in his purchases rather than her simple 
childlike wishes and wants, and looked upon the little Frenchwoman 
rather as the future mistress of Hamley Hall than as the wife of a man 
who was wholly dependent on others at present. He had chosen a southern 
county as being far removed from those midland shires where the name of 
Hamley of Hamley was well and widely known; for he did not wish his 
wife to assume only for a time a name which was not justly and legally 
her own. In all these arrangements he had willingly striven to do his 
full duty by her; and she repaid him with passionate devotion and 
admiring reverence. If his vanity had met with a check, or his worthy 
desires for college honours had been disappointed, he knew where to go 
for a comforter ; one who poured out praise till her words were choked in 
her throat by the rapidity of her thoughts, and who poured out the small 
vials of her indignation on every one who did not acknowledge and bow 
down to her husband’s merits. If she ever wished to go to the chateau— 
that was his home—and to be introduced to his family, Aimée never 
hinted a word of it to him. Only she did yearn, and she did plead, for a 
little more of her husband’s company ; and the good reasons which had 
convinced her of the necessity of his being so much away when he was 
present to urge them, failed in their efficacy Te she tried to reproduce 
them to herself in his absence. 

The afternoon of the day on which Lord Hollingford had called, 
Roger was going upstairs, three steps at a time, when, at a turn on the 
landing, he encountered his father. It was the first time he had seen him 
since their conversation about the Towers’ invitation to dinner. The 
squire stopped his son by standing right in the middle of the passage. 

“Thou’rt going to meet the mounseer, my lad?” said he, half as 
affirmative, half as question. 

“No, sir; I sent off James almost immediately with a note declining 
it. I don’t care about it—that’s to say, not to signify.” 

“Why did you take me up so sharp, Roger?” said his father pettishly. 
“ You all take me up so hastily now-a-days. I think it’s hard when a man 
mustn’t be allowed a bit of crossness when he’s tired and heavy at heart— 
that I do.” 

“ But, father, I should never like to go to a house where they had 
slighted you.” 

“ Nay, nay, lad,” said the squire, brightening up a little ; “I think 
I slighted them, They asked me to dinner after my lord was made 
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lieutenant time after time, but I never would go near’em. I call that my 
slighting them.” 

And no more was said at the time; but the next day the squire again 
stopped Roger. 

“T’ve been making Jem try on his livery-coat that he hasn’t worn 
this three or four years,—he’s got too stout for it now.” 

“Well, he needn’t wear it, need he? and Dawson’s lad will be glad 
enough of it,—he’s sadly in want of clothes.” 

“ Ay, ay; but who’s to go with you when you call at the Towers? 
It’s but polite to call after Lord What’s-his-name has taken the trouble to 
come here ; and I shouldn't like you to go without a groom.” 

“My dear father! I shouldn’t know what to do with a man riding at 
my back. I can find my way to the stable-yard for myself, or there'll be 
some man about to take my horse. Don’t trouble yourself about that.” 

“ Well, you're not Osborne, to be sure. Perhaps it won't strike ‘em 
as. strange for you. But you must look up, and hold your own, and 
remember you're one of the Hamleys, who’ve been on the same land for 
hundreds of years, while they’re but truampery Whig folk who only came into 
the county in Queen Anne’s time.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
RIVALRY. 


For some days after the ball Cynthia seemed languid, and was very 
silent. Molly, who had promised herself fully as much enjoyment in 
talking over the past gaiety with Cynthia as in the evening itself, was 
disappointed when she found that all conversation on the subject was 
rather evaded than encouraged. Mrs. Gibson, it is true, was ready to go 
over the ground as many times as any one liked; but her words were 
always like ready-made clothes, and never fitted individual thoughts. 
Anybody might have used them, and, with a change of proper names, 
they might have; served to describe any ball. She repeatedly used the 
same language in speaking about it, till Molly knew the sentences and 
their sequence even to irritation. 

“ Ah! Mr. Osborne, you should have been there! Isaid to myself 
many a time how you really should have been there—you and your 
brother of course.” 

“‘T thought of you very often during the evening !” 

“ Did you? Now thatI call very kind of you. Cynthia, darling ! 
Do you hear what Mr. Osborne Hamley was saying?” as Cynthia came 
into the room just then. “He thought of us all on the evening of 
the ball.” 

“He did better than merely remember us then,” said Cynthia, with 
her soft slow smile. ‘We owe him thanks for those. beautiful flowers, 


’ 


mamma.” 
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“Oh!” said Osborne, “you must not thank me exclusively. 
believe it was my thought, but Roger took all the trouble of it.” 

“T consider the thought as everything,” said Mrs. Gibson, ‘‘ Thought 
is spiritual, while action is merely material.” 

This fine sentence took the speaker herself by surprise; and in such 
conversation as was then going on, it is not necessary to accurately define 
the meaning of everything that is said. 

“‘T’m afraid the flowers were too late to be of much use though,” 
continued Osborne. ‘I met Preston the next morning, and of course 
we talked about the ball. I was sorry to find he had been beforehand 
with us.” 

“He only sent one nosegay, and that was for Cynthia,” said Molly, 
looking up from her work. ‘And it did not come till after we had 
received the flowers from Hamley.” Molly caught a sight of Cynthia’s 
face before she bent down again to her sewing. It was scarlet in colour, 
and there was a flash of anger in her eyes. Both she and her mother 
hastened to speak as soon as Molly had finished, but Cynthia’s voice was 
choked with passion, and Mrs. Gibson had the word. 

“ Mr. Preston’s bouquet was just one of those formal affairs. any one 
can buy at a nursery-garden, which always strike me as having no sen- 
timent in them. I would far rather have two or three lilies of the valley 
gathered for me by a person I like, than the most expensive bouquet that 
could be bought! ” 

“Mr: Preston had no business to speak as if he had forestalled you,” 
said Cynthia. ‘It came just as we were ready to go, and I put it into 
the fire directly.” 

“Cynthia, my dear love!” said Mrs. Gibson (who had never heard 
of the fate of the flowers until now), “what an idea of yourself you will 
give to Mr. Osborne Hamley; but to be sure, I can quite understand it. 
You inherit’ my feeling—my prejudice—sentimental I grant, against 
bought flowers.” 

Cynthia was silent for a moment; them she said, “I used some of 
your flowers, Mr. Hamley, to dress Molly’s hair. It was a great temp- 
tation, for the colour so exactly matched her coral ornaments; but I 
believe she thought it treacherous to disturb the arrangement, so I ought 
to take all the blame on myself.” 

“The arrangement was my brother’s, as I told you; but I.am sure he 
would have preferred seeing them in Miss Gibson’s hair rather than in the 
blazing fire. Mr. Preston comes far the worst off.” Osborne was rather 
amused at the whole affair, and would have liked to probe Cynthia’s 
motives a little farther. He did not hear Molly saying in as soft a voice 
as if she were talking to herself, ‘‘I wore mine just as they were sent,” for 
Mrs. Gibson came in with a total change of subject. 

“Speaking of lilies of the valley, is it true that they grow wild in 
IIurst Wood? It is not the season for them to be in flower yet; but 
when it is, I think we must take a walk there—with our luncheon in a 
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basket—a little picnic in fact. You'll join us, won’t you?” turning to 
Osborne. “I think it’s a charming plan! You could ride to Hollingford 
and put up your horse here, and we could have a long day in the woods 
and all come home to dinner—dinner with a basket of lilies in the middle 
of the table!” 

“‘T should like it very much,” said Osborne; “but I may not be at 
home. Roger is more likely to be here, I believe, at that time—a month 
hence.” He was thinking of the visit to London to sell his poems, and 
the run down to Winchester which he anticipated afterwards—the end of 
May had been the period fixed for this pleasure for some time, not 
merely in his own mind, but in writing to his wife. 

“Oh, but you must be with us! We must wait for Mr. Osborne 
Hamley, must not we, Cynthia?” 

“T’m afraid the lilies won’t wait,” replied Cynthia. 

‘“‘ Well, then, we must put it off till dog-rose and honeysuckle time. 
You will be at home then, won’t you? or does the London season present 
too many attractions ? ” 

“T don’t exactly know when dog-roses are in flower !” 

“Not know, and you a poet? Don’t you remember the lines— 


It was the time of roses, 
We plucked them as we passed ?” 


“Yes; but that doesn’t specify the time of year that is the time of 
roses; and I -believe my movements are guided more by the lunar 
calendar than the floral. You had better take my brother for your com- 
panion ; he is practical in his love of flowers, I am only theoretical.” 

“Does that fine word ‘theoretical’ imply that you are ignorant?” 
asked Cynthia. 

“ Of course we shall be happy to see your brother; but why can’t 
we have you too? I confess to a little timidity in the presence of one so 
deep and learned as your brother is from all accounts. Give me a little 
charming ignorance, if we must call it by that hard word.” 

Osborne bowed. It was very pleasant to him to be petted and flattered, 
even though he knew all the time that it was only flattery. It was 
an agreeable contrast to the home that was so dismal to him, to come 
to this house, where the society of two agreeable girls, and the soothing 
syrup of their mother’s speeches, awaited him whenever he liked to come. 
To say nothing of the difference that struck upon his senses, poetical 
though he might esteem himself, of a sitting-room full of flowers and 
tokens of women’s presence, where all the chairs were easy, and all the 
tables well covered with pretty things, to the great drawing-room at 
home, where the draperies were threadbare, and the seats uncomfortable, 
and no sign of feminine presence ever now lent a grace to the stiff arrange- 
ment of the furniture. Then the meals, light and well cooked, suited his 
taste and delicate appetite so much better than the rich and. heavy viands 
prepared by the servants at the Hall. Osborne was becoming a little 
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afraid of falling into the habit of paying too frequent visits to the Gibsons 
(and that, not because he feared the consequences of his intercourse with 
the two young ladies ; for he never thought of them excepting as friends ; 
—the fact of his marriage was constantly present to his mind, and 
Aimée too securely enthroned in his heart, for him-to remember that he 
might be looked upon by others in the light of a possible husband); but 
the reflection forced itself upon him occasionally, whether he was not 
trespassing too often on hospitality which he had at present no means of 
returning. 

But Mrs. Gibson, in her ignorance of the true state of affairs, was 
secretly exultant in the attraction which made him come so often and 
lounge away the hours in their house and garden. She had no doubt 
that it was Cynthia who drew him to the house ; and if the latter had 
been a little more amenable to reason, her mother would have made 
more frequent allusions than she did to the crisis which she thought was 
approaching. But she was restrained by the intuitive conviction that if 
her daughter became conscious of what was impending, and was made 
aware of Mrs. Gibson’s cautious and quiet efforts to forward the cata-: 
strophe, the wilful girl would oppose herself to it with all her skill and 
power. As it was, Mrs. Gibson trusted that Cynthia’s affections would 
become engaged before she knew where she was, and that in that case she 
would not attempt to frustrate her mother’s delicate scheming, even though 
she did perceive it. But Cynthia had come across too many varieties of 
flirtation, ‘admiration, and even passionate love, to be for a moment at 
fault as to the quiet friendly nature of Osborne’s attentions. She received 
him always‘as a sister might a brother. It was different when Roger 
returned from his election as Fellow of Trinity. The trembling diffidence, 
the hardly suppressed ardour of his manner, made Cynthia understand 
before long with what kind of love she had now to deal. She did not put 
it into so many words—no, not even in her secret heart—but she recog- 
nized the difference between Roger’s relation to her and Osborne’s long 
before Mrs. Gibson found it out. Molly was, however, the first to dis- 
cover the nature of Roger’s attention. The first time they saw him after 
the ball, it came out to her observant eyes. Cynthia had not been 
looking well since that evening; she went slowly about the house, pale 
and heavy-eyed; and, fond as she usually was of exercise and the free 
fresh air, there was hardly any persuading her now to go out for a walk. 
Molly watched this fading with tender anxiety, but to all her questions 
as to whether she had felt over-fatigued with her dancing, whether 
anything had occurred to annoy her, and all such inquiries, she replied in 
languid negatives. Once Molly touched on Mr. Preston’s name, and 
found that this was a subject on which Cynthia was raw; now, Cynthia’s 
face lighted up with spirit, and her whole body showed her ill-repressed 
agitation, but she only said a few sharp words, expressive of anything 
but kindly feeling towards the gentleman, and then bade Molly never 
name his name to her again. Still, the latter could not imagine that he 
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was more than intensely distasteful to her friend, as well as to herself; he 
could not be the cause of Cynthia’s present indisposition. But this 
indisposition lasted so many days without change or modification, that 
even Mrs. Gibson noticed it, and Molly became positively uneasy. Mrs, 
Gibson considered Cynthia’s quietness and languor as the natural conse- 
quence of “dancing with everybody who asked her” at the ball. Partners 
whose names were in the “ Red Book” would not have produced half the 
amount of fatigue, according to Mrs. Gibson’s judgment apparently, and 
if Cynthia had been quite well, very probably she would have hit the blot 
in her mother's speech with one of her touches of sarcasm. Then, again, 
when Cynthia did not rally, Mrs. Gibson grew impatient, and accused 
her of being fanciful and lazy; at length, and partly at Molly’s instance, 
there came an appeal to Mr. Gibson, and a professional examination of 
the supposed invalid, which Cynthia hated more than anything, especially 
when the verdict was, that there was nothing very much the matter, only 
a general lowness of tone, and depression of health and spirits, which 
would soon be remedied by tonics, and, meanwhile, she was not to be 
roused to exertion. 

“Tf there is one thing I dislike,” ‘said Cynthia to Mr. Gibson, after he 
had pronounced tonics to be the cure for her present state, “ it is the way 
doctors have of giving tablespoonfuls of nauseous mixtures as a certain 
remedy for sorrows and cares.” She laughed up in his face as she spoke; 
she had always a pretty word and smile for him, even in the midst of her 
loss of spirits. 

“Come! you acknowledge you have ‘sorrows’ by that speech ; we'll 
make a bargain: if you'll tell me your sorrows and cares, I'll try and find 
some other remedy for them than giving you what you are pleased to 
term my nauseous mixtures.” 

“No,” said Cynthia, colouring; “I never said I had sorrows and 
cares; I spoke generally. What should I have a sorrow about—you and 
Molly are only too kind to me,” her eyes filling with tears. 

“ Well, well, we'll not talk of such gloomy things, and you shall have 
some sweet emulsion to disguise the taste of the bitters I shall be obliged 
to fall back upon.” 

“Please, don’t. If you but knew how I dislike emulsions and dis- 
guises! I do want bitters—and if I sometimes—if I’m obliged to—if 
I’m not truthful myself, I do like truth in others—at least, sometimes.” 
She ended her sentence with another smile, but it was rather faint and 
watery. 

Now the first person out of the house to notice Cynthia’s change of 
look and manner was Roger Hamley—and yet he did not see her until, 
under the influence of the nauseous mixture, she was beginning to recover. 
But his eyes were scarcely off her during the first five minutes he was in 
the room. All the time he was trying to talk to Mrs. Gibson in reply to 
her civil platitudes, he was studying Cynthia; and at the first conve- 
nient pause he came and stood before Molly, so as to interpose his person 
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between her and the rest of the room; for some visitors had come in 
subsequent to his entrance. 

“Molly, how ill your sister is looking! What is it? Has she had 
advice? You must forgive me, but so often those who live together in 
the same house don’t observe the first approaches of illness.” 

Now Molly’s love for Cynthia was fast and unwavering, but if any- 
thing tried it, it was the habit Roger had fallen into of always calling 
Cynthia Molly’s sister in speaking to the latter. From any one else it 
would have been a matter of indifference to her, and hardly to be noticed ; 
it vexed both ear and heart when Roger used the expression; and there 
was a curtness of manner as well as of words in her reply. 

“Oh! she was over-tired by the ball. Papa has seen her, and says 
she will be all right very soon.” 

“T wonder if she wants change of air?” said Roger, meditatively. 
“T wish—I do wish we could have her at the Hall; you and your mother 
too, of course. But I don’t see how it would be possible—or else how 
charming it would be !” 

Molly felt as if a visit to the Hall under such circumstances would be 
altogether so different an affair to all her former ones, that she could 
hardly tell if she should like it or not. 

Roger went on,— 

“ You got our flowers in time, did you not? Ah! you don’t know 
how often I thought of you that evening! And you enjoyed it too, didn’t 
you ?—you had plenty of agreeable partners, and all that makes a first 
ball delightful? I heard that your sister danced every dance.” 

“ It was very pleasant,” said Molly, quietly. “ But, after all, ’'m not 
sure if I want to go to another just yet; there seems to be so much 
trouble connected with a ball.” 

“Ah! you are thinking of your sister, and her not being well?” 

“No, I was not,” said Molly, rather bluntly. “I was thinking of 
the dress, and the dressing, and the weariness the next day.” 

He might think,her unfeeling if he liked; she felt as if she had only 
too much feeling just then, for it was bringing on her a strange contrac- 
tion of heart. But he was too inherently good himself to put any harsh 
construction on her speech. Just before he went away, while he was 
ostensibly holding her hand and wishing her good-by, he said to her in a 
voice too low to be generally heard,— 

“Ts there anything I could do for your sister? We have plenty of 
books, as you know, if she cares for reading.” Then, receiving no 
affirmative look or word from Molly in reply to this suggestion, he went 
on,— Or flowers? she likes flowers. Oh! and our forced strawberries 
are just ready—I will bring some over to-morrow.” 

“T am sure she will like them,” said Molly. 

For some reason or other, unknown to the Gibsons, a longer interval 
than usual occurred between Osborne’s visits, while Roger came almost 
every day, always with some fresh offering by which he openly sought to 
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relieve Cynthia’s indisposition as far as it lay in his power. Her manner 
to him was so gentle and gracious that Mrs. Gibson became alarmed, lest, 
in spite of his “ uncouthness” (as she was pleased to term it), he might 
come to be preferred to Osborne, who was so strangely neglecting his own 
interests, in Mrs. Gibson’s opinion. In her quiet way, she contrived to 
pass many slights upon Roger; but the darts rebounded from his generous 
nature that could not have imagined her motives, and fastened themselves 
on Molly. She had often been called naughty and passionate when she 
was a child ; and she thought now that she began to understand that she 
really had a violent temper. What seemed neither to hurt Roger nor 
annoy Cynthia made Molly’s blood boil; and now she had once discovered 
Mrs. Gibson’s wish to make Roger’s visits shorter and less frequent, she 
was always on the watch for indications of this desire. She read her step- 
mother’s heart when the latter made allusions to the squire’s weakness, 
now that Osborne was absent from the Hall, and that Roger was so often 
away amongst his friends during the day,— 

‘‘ Mr. Gibson and I should be so delighted if you could have stopped 
to dinner ; but, of course, we cannot be so selfish as to ask you to stay 
when we remember how your father would be left alone. We were saying 
yesterday we wondered how he bore his solitude, poor old gentleman !” 

Or, as soon as Roger came with his bunch of early roses, it was 

r desirable for Cynthia to go and rest in her own room, while Molly had to 
accompany Mrs. Gibson on some improvised errand or call. Still Roger, 
whose object was to give pleasure to Cynthia, and who had, from his 
boyhood, been always certain of Mr. Gibson’s friendly regard, was slow to 
perceive that he was not wanted. If he did not see Cynthia, that was his 
loss; at any rate, he heard how she was, and left her some little thing 
which he believed she would like, and was willing to risk the chance of his 
own gratification by calling four or five times in the hope of seeing her 
once. At last there came a day when Mrs. Gibson went beyond her : 
usual negative snubbiness, and when, in some unwonted fit of crossness, 
for she was a very placid-tempered person in general, she was guilty of 
positive rudeness. 

Cynthia was very much better. Tonics,had ministered to a mind , 
diseased, though she hated to acknowledge it; her pretty bloom and much 7 
of her light-heartedness had come back, and there was no cause remaining 
for anxiety. Mrs. Gibson was sitting at her embroidery in the drawing- 
room, and the two girls were at the window, Cynthia laughing at Molly’s 
earnest endeavours to imitate the French accent in which the former had 
been reading a page of Voltaire. For the duty, or the farce, of settling 
to “improving reading ” in the mornings was still kept up, although Lord 
Hollingford, the unconscious suggestor of the idea, had gone back to town 
without making any of the efforts to see Molly again that Mrs. Gibson 
had anticipated on the night of the ball. That Alnaschar vision had fallen 
to the ground. It was as yet early morning; a delicious, fresh, lovely 
June day, the air redolent with the scents of flower-growth and bloom; 
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and half the time the girls had been ostensibly employed in the French 
reading they had been leaning out of the open window trying to reach a 
cluster of climbing roses. They had secured them at last, and the buds 
lay on Cynthia’s lap, but many of the petals had fallen off, so, though the 
perfume lingered about the window-seat, the full beauty of the flowers 
had passed away. Mrs. Gibson had once or twice reproved them for the 
merry noise they had been making, which hindered her in the business of 
counting the stitches in her pattern; and she had set herself 4 certain 
quantity to do that morning before going out, and was of that nature 
which attaches infinite importance to fulfilling small resolutions, made 
about indifferent trifles without any reason whatever. 

“Mr. Roger Hamley,” was announced. “So tiresome!” said Mrs. 
Gibson, almost in his hearing, as she pushed away her embroidery frame. 
She put out her cold, motionless hand to him, with a half-murmured word 
of welcome, still eyeing her lost embroidery. He took no apparent notice, 
and passed on to the window. 

“How delicious!” said he. ‘No need for any more Hamley roses 
now yours are out.” 

“T agree with you,” said Mrs. Gibson, replying to him before either 
Cynthia or Molly could speak, though he addressed his words to them. 
“You have been very kind in bringing us flowers so long; but now 
our own are out we need not trouble you any more.” 

He looked at her with a little surprise clouding his honest face; it 
was perhaps more at the tone than the words. Mrs. Gibson, however, had 
been bold enough to strike the first blow, and she determined to go on as 
opportunity offered. Molly would perhaps have been more pained if she 
had not seen Cynthia’s colour rise. She waited for her to speak, if need 
were; for she knew that Roger’s defence, if defence were needed, might 
be safely entrusted to Cynthia’s ready wit. 

He put out his hand for the shattered cluster of roses that lay in 
Cynthia’s lap. 

“ At any rate,” said he, “ my trouble—if Mrs, Gibson considers it has 
been a trouble to me—will be over-paid, if I may have this.” 

“ Old lamps for new,” said Cynthia, smiling asshe gave it to him. *“I 
wish one could always buy nosegays such as you have brought us, as 
cheaply.” 

“ You forget the waste of time that, I think, we must reckon as part 
of the payment,” said her mother. ‘ Really, Mr. Hamley, we must learn 
to shut our doors on you if you come so often, and at such early hours! 
I settle myself to my own employment regularly after breakfast till lunch- 
time ; and it is my wish to keep Cynthia and Molly to a course of 
improving reading and study—so desirable for young people of their age, 
if they are ever to become intelligent, companionable women; but with 
early visitors it is quite impossible to observe any regularity of habits.” 

All this was said in that sweet, false tone which of late had gone through 
Molly like the scraping of a slate-pencil on a slate. Roger’s face changed. 
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His ruddy colour grew paler for a moment, and he looked grave and not 
pleased. In another moment the wonted frankness of expression returned, 
Why should not he, he asked himself, believe her? it was early to call; 
it did interrupt regular occupation. So he spoke, and said,— 

“T believe I have been very thoughtless—I’ll not come so early again ; 
but I had some excuse to-day : my brother told me you had made a plan 
for going to see Hurst Wood when the roses were out, and they are earlier 
than usual this year—I’ve been round to see. He spoke of a long day 
there, going before lunch . 

“ The plan was'made with Mr. Osborne Hamley. I could not think 
of going without him!” said Mrs. Gibson, coldly. 

“T had a letter from him this morning, in which he named your wish, 
and he says he fears he cannot be at home till they are out of flower. I 
daresay they are not much to see in reality, but the day is so lovely I 
thought that the plan of going to Hurst Wood would be a charming excuse 
for being out of doors.” 

“Thank you. How kind you are! and so good, too, in sacrificing 
your natural desire to be with your father as much as possible.” 

“T am glad to say my father is so much better than he was in the 
winter that he spends much of his time out of doors in his fields. He has 
been accustomed to go about alone, and I—we think that as great a return 
to his former habits as he can be induced to make, is the best for him.” 

“ And when do you return to Cambridge?” 

There was some hesitation in Roger’s manner as he replied,— 

“Tt is uncertain. You probably know that I am a Fellow of Trinity 
now. I hardly yet know what my future plans may be; I am thinking of 
going up to London soon.” 

“‘ Ah! London is the true place fora youag man,” said Mrs. Gibson, 
with decision, as if she had reflected. a good deal on the question. “ If it 
were not that we really are so busy this morning, I should have been 
tempted to make an exception to our general rule; one more exception, 
for your early visits have made us make too many already. Perhaps, 
however, we may see you again before you go?” 

“‘ Certainly I shall come,” replied he, rising to take his leave, and still 
holding the demolished roses in his hand. Then, addressing himself more 
especially to Cynthia, he added, “ My-stay in London will not exceed a 
fortnight or so—is there anything I can do for you—or you?” turning 
a little to Molly. 

“No, thank you very much,” said Cynthia, very sweetly, and then, 
acting on a sudden impulse, she leant out of the window, and gathered him 
some half-opened roses. “ You deserve these; do throw that poor shabby 
bunch away.” 

His eyes brightened, his cheeks glowed. He took the offered buds, 
but did not throw away the other bunch. 

“ At any rate, I may come after lunch is over, and the afternoons and 
the evenings will be the most delicious time of day a month hence.” He 
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said this to both Molly and Cynthia, but in his heart he addressed it to 
the latter. 

Mrs. Gibson affected not to hear what he was saying, but held out her 
limp hand once more to him. 

“I suppose we shall see you when you return; and pray tell your 
brother how we are longing to have a visit from him again.” 

When he had left the room, Molly’s heart was quite full. . She had 
watched his face, and read something of his feelings: his disappointment 
at their non-acquiescence in his plan of a day’s pleasure in Hurst Wood, 
the delayed conviction that his presence was not welcome to the wife of 
his old friend, which had come so slowly upon him—perhaps, after all, 
these things touched Molly more keenly than they did him. His bright 
look when Cynthia gave him the rosebuds indicated a gush of sudden 
delight more vivid than the pain he had shown by his previous increase 
of gravity. 

“T can’t think why wn will come at such untimely hours,” said Mrs. 
Gibson, as soon as she heard him fairly out of the house. “ Tt’ s different 
from Osborne; we are so much more intimate with him: he came and 
made friends with us all the time this stupid brother of his was muddling 
his brains with mathematics at Cambridge. Fellow of Trinity, indeed! I 
wish he would learn to stay there, and not come intruding here, and 
assuming that because I asked Osborne to join in a picnic it was all the 
same to me which brother came.” 

“Tn short, mamma, one man may steal a horse, but another must not 
look over the hedge,” said Cynthia, pouting a little. 

‘“‘And the two brothers have always been treated so exactly alike by 
their friends, and there has been such a strong friendship between them, 
that it is no-wonder Roger thinks he may be welcome where Osborne is 
allowed to come at all hours,” continued Molly, in high dudgeon. 
“ Roger’s ‘ muddled brains,’ indeed! Roger, ‘stupid !’” 

“Oh, very well, my dears! When I was young it wouldn’t have 
been thought becoming for girls of your age to fly out because a little 
restraint was exercised as to the hours at which they should receive the 
young men’s calls, And they would have supposed that there might be 
good reasons why their parents disapproved of the visits of certain gentle- 
men, even while they were proud and pleased to see some members of 
the same family.” 

“But that was what I said, mamma,” said Cynthia, looking at her 
mother with an expression of innocent bewilderment on her face. “One 


man may c. 


“Be quiet, child! All proverbs are vulgar, and I do believe-that is 
the vulgarest of all, You are really catching Roger Hamley’s coarseness, 
Cynthia ! ” 

“ Mamma,” said Cynthia, roused to anger, “I don’t mind your abusing 
me, but Mr. Roger Hamley has been very kind to me while I’ve not been 
well: I can’t bear to hear him disparaged, If he’s coarse, I’ve no 
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objection to be coarse as well, for it seems to me it must mean kindliness 
and pleasantness, and the bringing of pretty flowers and presents.” 

Molly’s tears were brimming over at these words ; she could have 
kissed Cynthia for her warm partisanship, but, afraid of betraying emotion, 
and “making a scene,” as Mrs. Gibson called any signs of warm feeling, 
she laid down her book hastily, and ran upstairs to her room, and locked 
the door in order to breathe freely. There were traces of tears upon her 
face when she returned into the drawing-room half-an-hour afterwards, 
walking straight and demurely up to her former place, where Cynthia still 
sate and gazed idly out of the window, pouting and displeased; Mrs, 
Gibson, meanwhile, counting her stitches aloud with great distinctness 
and vigour. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
BusH-FIGHTING. 


Dourine all the months that had elapsed since Mrs. Hamley’s death, 
Molly had wondered many a time about the secret she had so unwittingly 
become possessed of that last day in the Hall library. It seemed so utterly 
strange and unheard-of a thing to her inexperienced mind, that a man 
should be married, and yet not live with his wife—that a son should have 
entered into the holy state of matrimony without his father’s knowledge, and 
without being recognized as the husband of some one known or unknown 
by all those with whom he came in daily contact, that she felt occasionally 
as if that little ten minutes of revelation must have been a vision in a 
dream. Both Roger and Osborne had kept the most entire silence on the 
subject ever since. Not even a look, or a pause, betrayed any allusion to 
it; it even seemed to have passed out of their thoughts. There had been 
the great sad event of their mother’s death to fill their minds on the next 
occasion of their meeting Molly ; and since then long pauses of intercourse 
had taken place; so that she sometimes felt as if each of the brothers 
must have forgotten how she had come to know their important secret. 
She often found herself entirely forgetting it, but perhaps the consciousness 
of it was present to her unawares, and enabled her to comprehend the real 
nature of Osborne’s feelings towards Cynthia. At any rate she never for 
a moment had supposed that his gentle kind manner towards Cynthia was 
anything but the courtesy of a friend ; strange to say, in these latter days 
Molly had looked, upon Osborne’s relation to herself as pretty much the 
same as that in which at one time she had considered Roger’s; and she 
thought of the former as of some one as nearly a brother both to Cynthia 
and herself, as any young man could well be, whom they had not Known 
in childhood, and who was in nowise related to them. She thought that 
he was very much improved in manner, and probably in character, by his 
mother’s death. He was no longer sarcastic, or fastidious, or vain, or self- 
confident, She did’ not know how often all these styles of talk or of 
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pehaviour were put on to conceal shyness or consciousness, and to veil the 
real self from strangers. 

Osborne’s conversation and ways might very possibly have been just the 
same as before, had he been thrown amongst new people; but Molly only 
saw him in their own circle in which he was on terms of decided inti- 
macy. Still there was no doubt that he was really improved, though 
perhaps not to the extent for which Molly gave him credit; and this 
exaggeration on her part arose very naturally from the fact, that he, per- 
ceiving Roger’s warm admiration for Cynthia, withdrew a little out of his 
brother’s way ; and used to go and talk to Molly in order not to intrude 
himself between Roger and Cynthia. Of the two, perhaps, Osborne pre- 
ferred Molly ; to her he needed not to talk if the mood was not on him— 
they were on those happy terms where silence is permissible, and where 
efforts to act against the prevailing mood of the mind are not required. 
Sometimes, indeed, when Osborne was in the humour to be critical and 
fastidious as of yore, he used to vex Roger by insisting upon it that 
Molly was prettier than Cynthia. 

“You mark my words, Roger. Five years hence the beautiful 
Cynthia’s red and white will have become just a little coarse, and her 
figure will have thickened, while Molly’s will only have developed into 
more perfect grace. I don’t believe the girl has done growing yet; I am 
sure she is taller than when I first saw her last summer.” 

“ Miss Kirkpatrick’s eyes must always be perfection. I cannot fancy 
any could come up to them: soft, grave, appealing, tender ; and such a 
heavenly colour—I often try to find something in nature to compare them 
to; they are not like violets—that blue in the eyes is too like physical 
weakness of sight; they are not like the sky—that colour has something 
of cruelty in it.” 

“ Come don’t go on trying to match her eyes as if you were a draper, 
and they a bit of ribbon; say at once ‘her eyes are loadstars,’ and have 
done with it! I set up Molly’s grey eyes and curling black lashes, long 
odds above the other young woman’s; but, of course, it’s all a matter 
of taste.” 

And now both Osborne and Roger had left the neighbourhood. In 
spite of all that Mrs. Gibson had said about Roger’s visits being ill-timed 
and intrusive, she began to feel as if they had been a very pleasant variety, 
now they had ceased altogether. He brought in a whiff of a new atmo- 
sphere from that of Hollingford. He and his brother had been always 
ready to do numberless little things which only a man can do for woman ; 
small services which Mr. Gibson was always too busy to render. For the 
good doctor’s business grew upon him. He. thought that this increase 
was owing to his greater skill and experience, and he would probably 
have been mortified if he could have known how many of his patients 
were solely biassed in sending for him, by the fact that he was employed 
at the Towers. Something of this sort must have been contemplated in 
the low scale of payment adopted long ago by the Cumnor family. Of 
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itself the money he received for going to the Towers would hardly have 
paid him for horse-flesh, but then as Lady Cumnor in her younger days 
had worded it,— 

“Tt is such a thing for a man just setting up in practice for himself to 
be able to say he attends at this house !” 

So the prestige was tacitly sold and paid for; but neither buyer nor 
seller defined the nature of the bargain. On the whole, it was as well that 
Mr. Gibson spent so much of his time from home. He sometimes thought 
so himself when he heard his wife’s plaintive fret or pretty babble over 
totally indifferent things, and perceived of how flimsy a nature were all 
her fine sentiments. Still, he did not allow himself to repine over the step 
he had taken; he wilfully shut his eyes and waxed up his ears to many 
small things that he knew would have irritated him if he had attended to 
them ; and, in his solitary rides, he forced himself to dwell on the positive 
advantages that had accrued to him and his through his marriage. He 
had obtained an unexceptionable chaperone, if not a tender mother, for his 
little girl; a skilful manager of his formerly disorderly household; a 
woman who was graceful and pleasant to look at for the head of his table. 
Moreover, Cynthia reckoned for something in the favourable side of the 
balance. She was a capital companion for Molly ; and the two were 
evidently very fond of each other. The feminine companionship of the 
mother and daughter was agreeable to him as well as to his child,—when 
Mrs. Gibson was moderately sensible and not over-sentimental, he mentally 
added ; and then he checked himself, for he would not allow himself to 
become more aware of her faults and foibles by defining them. At any 
rate, she was harmless, and wonderfully just to Molly for a stepmother. 
She piqued herself upon this indeed, and would often call attention to the 
fact of her being unlike other women in this respect. Just then sudden 
tears came into Mr, Gibson’s eyes, as he remembered how quiet and un- 
demonstrative his little Molly had become in her general behaviour to 
him ; but how once or twice, when they had met upon the stairs, or were 
otherwise unwitnessed, she had caught him and kissed him—hand or 
cheek—in a sad passionateness of affection. But in a moment he began 
to whistle an old Scotch air he had heard in his childhood, and which had 
never recurred to his memory since; and five minutes afterwards he was 
too busily treating a case of white swelling in the knee of a little boy, and 
thinking how to relieve the poor mother, who went. out charring all day, 
and had to listen to the moans of her child all night, to have any thought 
for his own cares, which, if they really existed, were of so trifling a 
nature compared to the hard reality of this hopeless woe. 

Osborne came home first. He returned, in fact, not long after Roger 
had gone away; but he was languid and unwell, and, though he did 
not complain, he felt unequal to any exertion. Thus a week or more 
elapsed before any of the Gibsons knew that he was at the Hall; and 
then it was only by chance that they became aware of it. Mr. Gibson 
met him near Hamley; the acute surgeon noticed the gait of the map 
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as he came near, before he recognized who it was. When he overtook 
him he said,— 

“Why, Osborne, is it you? I thought it was an old man of fifty 
loitering before me! I didn’t know you had come back.” 

“ Yes,” said Osborne, “I’ve been. at home nearly ten days, I dare- 
say I ought to have called on your people, for I made a half promise to 
Mrs. Gibson to let her know as soon as I returned ; but the fact is, I’m 
feeling very good-for-nothing,—this air oppresses me; I could hardly 
breathe in the house, and yet I’m already tired with this short walk.” 

“ You'd better get home at once; and I’ll call and see you as I come 
back from Rowe’s.” 

“No, you mustn’t, on any account!” said Osborne, hastily; “my 
father is annoyed enough about my going from home, so often, he says, 
though it was six weeks. He puts down all my languor to my having 
been away,—he keeps the purse-strings, you know,” he added, with a 
faint smile, “ and I’m in the unlucky position of a penniless heir, and I’ve 
been brought up so—lIn fact, I must leave home from time to time, and, 
if my father gets confirmed in this notion of his that my health is worse 
for my absence, he will stop the supplies altogether.” 

‘“* May I ask where you do spend your time when you are not at 
Hamley Hall?” asked Mr. Gibson, with some hesitation in his manner. 

“No!” replied Osborne, reluctantly. “I will tell you this :—I stay 
with friends in the country. I lead a life which ought to be conducive to 


health, because it is thoroughly simple, rational, and happy. And now 
I've told you more about it than my father himself knows. He never asks 
me where I have been ; and I shouldn’t tell him if he did—at least, I 


think not.” 

Mr. Gibson rode on by Osborne’s side, not speaking for a moment 
or two. 

“‘ Osborne, whatever scrapes you may have got into, I should advise 
your telling your father boldly out. Iknow him; and I know-he'll be angry 
enough at first, but he'll come round, take my word for it ; and, somehow or 
another, he’ll find money to pay your debts and set you free, if it’s that 
kind of difficulty ; and if it's any other kind of entanglement, why still he’s 
your best friend. It’s this estrangement from your father that’s telling on 
your health, I'll be bound.” 

‘‘No,” said Osborne, ‘I beg your pardon; but it’s not that; I am 
really out of order. I daresay my unwillingness to encounter any dis- 
pleasure from my father is the consequence of my indisposition ; but I'll 
answer for it, it is not the cause of it. My instinct tells me there is 
something really the matter with me.” 

“Come, don’t be setting up your instinct against the profession,” said 
Mr. Gibson, cheerily. 

He dismounted, and throwing the reins of his horse rcund his arm, he 
looked at Osberne’s tongue and felt his pulse, asking him various questions. 
At the end he said,— 
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“ We'll soon bring you about, though I should like a little more quiet 
talk with you, without this tugging brute for a third. If you'll manage 
to ride over and lunch with us to-morrow, Dr. Nicholls will be with us; 
he’s coming over to see old Rowe; and you shall have the benefit of the 
advice of two doctors instead of one. Go home now, you’ve had enough 
exercise for the middle of a day as hot as this is. And don’t mope in the 
house, listening to the maunderings of your stupid instinct.” 

“ What else have I to do?” said Osborne. ‘ My father and I are not 
companions; one can’t read and write for ever, especially when there is 
no end to be gained by it. 1 don’t mind telling you—but in confidence, 
recollect—that I’ve been trying to get some of my poems published; but 
there’s no one like a publisher for taking the conceit out of one. Not a 
man among them would take them as a gift.” 

“Oho ! so that’s it, is it, Master Osborne? I thought there was some 
mental cause for this depression of health. I wouldn't trouble my head 
about it, if1 were you, though that’s always very easily said, [know. Try 
your hand at prose, if you can’t manage to please the publishers with 
poetry; but, at any rate, don’t go on fretting over spilt milk. But I 
mustn’t lose my time here. Come over to us to-morrow, as I said; 
and what with the wisdom of two doctors, and the wit and folly of three 
women, I think we shall cheer you up a bit.” 

So saying, Mr. Gibson remounted, and rode away at the long, 
sling trot so well known to the country people as the doctor’s pace. 

“T don’t like his looks,” thought Mr. Gibson to himself at night, as 
over his daybooks he reviewed the events of the day. And then his 
pulse. But how often we're all mistaken; and, ten to one, my own 
hidden enemy lies closer to me than his does to him—even taking the 
worse view of the case. 

Osborne made his appearance a considerable time before luncheon the 
next morning; and no one objected to the earliness of his call. He was 
feeling better. There were few signs of the invalid about him; and what 
few there were disappeared under the bright pleasant influence of such a 
welcome as he received from all. Molly and Cynthia had much to tell 
him of the small proceedings since he went away, or to relate the conclu- 
sions of half-accomplished projects. Cynthia was often on the point of 
some gay, careless inquiry as to where he had been, and what he had been 
doing ; but Molly, who conjectured the truth, as often interfered to spare 
him the pain of equivocation—a pain that her tender conscience would 
have felt for him, much more than he would have felt it for himself. 

Mrs. Gibson’s talk was desultory, complimentary, and sentimental, 
after her usual fashion; but still, on the whole, though Osborne smiled to 
himself at much that she said, it was soothing and agreeable, Presently, 
Dr. Nicholls and Mr. Gibson came in; the former had had some conference 
with the latter on the subject of Osborne’s health; and, from time to 
time, the skilful old physician’s sharp and observant eyes gave a compre- 
hensive look at Osborne. 
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Then there was lunch, when every one was merry and hungry, 
excepting the hostess, who was trying to train her midday appetite into 
the genteelest of all ways, and thought (falsely enough) that Dr. Nicholls 
was a good person to practise the semblance of ill-health upon, and that 
he would give her the proper civil amount of commiseration for her 
ailments, which every guest ought to bestow upon a hostess who com- 
plains of her delicacy of health. The old doctor was too cunning a man 
to fall into this trap. He would keep recommending her to try the 
coarsest viands on the table; and, at last, he told her if she could not 
fancy the cold beef to try a little with pickled onions. There was a twinkle 
in his eye as he said this, that would have betrayed his humour to any 
observer ; but Mr. Gibson, Cynthia, and Molly were all attacking Osborne 
on the subject of some literary preference he had expressed, and 
Dr. Nicholls had Mrs. Gibson quite at his mercy. She was not sorry 
when luncheon was over to leave the room to the three gentlemen; and 
ever afterwards she spoke of Dr. Nicholls as “ that bear.” 

Presently, Osborne came upstairs, and, after his old fashion, began to 
take up new books, and to question the girls as to their music. Mr. Gibson 
had to go out and pay some calls, so he left the three together ; and after 
a while they adjourned into the garden, Osborne lounging on a chair, 
while Molly employed herself busily in tying up carnations, and Cynthia 
gathered flowers in her careless, graceful way. 

“‘T hope you notice the difference in our occupations, Mr. Hamley. 
Molly, you see, devotes herself to the useful, and I to the ornamental. 
Please, under what head do you class what you are doing? I think you 
might help one of us, instead of looking on like the Grand Seigneur.” 

‘‘T don’t know what I can do,” said he, rather plaintively. ‘I should 
like to be useful, but I don’t know how; and my day is past for purely 
ornamental work. You must let me be, I am afraid. Besides, I am 
really rather exhausted by being questioned and pulled about by those 
good doctors.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say they have been attacking you since 
lunch!” exclaimed Molly. 

“Yes ; indeed, they have; and they might have gone on till now if 
Mrs. Gibson had not come in opportunely.” 

“T thought mamma had gone out some time ago!” said Cynthia, 
catching wafts of the conversation as she flitted hither and thither among 
the flowers. 

“ She came into the dining-room not five minutes ago. Do you want . 
her, for I see her crossing the hall at this very moment?” and Osborne 
half rose. 

“Oh, not at all!” said Cynthia. “Only she seemed to be in such a 
hurry to go out, I fancied she had set off long ago. She had some 
errand to do for Lady Cumnor, and she thought she could manage to 
catch, the housekeeper, who is always in the town on Thursday.” 

“ Are the family coming to the Towers this autumn?” 
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“JT believe so. But I don’t know, and I don’t much care. They 
don’t take kindly to me,” continued Cynthia, “and so I suppose I am not 
generous enough to take kindly to them.” 

“TJ should have thought that such a very unusual blot in their dis- 
crimination would have interested you in them as extraordinary people,” 
said Osborne, with a little air of conscious gallantry. 

“Isn't that a compliment?” said Cynthia, after a pause of mock 
meditation. “If any one pays me a compliment, please let it be short 
and clear. I’m very stupid at finding out hidden meanings.” 

“‘ Then such speeches as ‘ you are very pretty,’ or ‘you have charming 
manners,’ are what you prefer. Now, I pique myself on wrapping up 
my sugar-plums delicately.” 

“‘ Then would you please to write them down, and at my leisure I'll 
parse them.” 

“‘No! It would be too much trouble. I'll meet you half way, and 
study clearness next time.” 

“‘ What are you.two talking about?” said Molly, resting on her light 
spade. 

“Tt’s only a discussion on the best way of administering compli- 
ments,” said Cynthia, taking up her flower-basket again, but not going out 
of the reach of the conversation. : 

“T don’t like them at all in any way,” said Molly. “ But, perhaps, 
it’s rather sour grapes with me,” she added. 

“Nonsense!” said Osborne. “Shall I tell you what I heard of you 
at the ball ?” 

“ Or shall I provoke Mr. Preston,” said Cynthia, “to begin upon you? 
It is like turning a tap, such a stream of pretty speeches flow out at the 
moment.” Her lip curled with scorn. 

“ For you, perhaps,” said Molly; ‘ but not for me.” 

“For any woman. It is his notion of making himself agreeable. If 
you dare me, Molly, I will try the experiment, and you'll see with what 
success.” 

“No, don’t, pray!” said Molly, ina hurry. “I do so dislike him!” 

“ Why ?” said Osborne, roused to a little curiosity by her vehemence. 

“Oh! I don’t know. He never seems to know what one is feeling.” 

“ He wouldn’t care if he did know,” said Cynthia. “ And he might 
know he is not wanted.” 

“Tf he chooses to stay, he cares little whether he is wanted or not.” 

“Come, this is very interesting,” said Osborne. ‘It is like the 
strophe and anti-strophe in a Greek chorus. Pray, go on.” 

“ Don’t you know him?” asked Molly. 

“ Yes, by sight, and I think we were once introduced. But, you know, 
we are much farther: from Ashcombe, at Hamley, than you are here, at 
Hollingford.” 

“Oh! but he is coming to take Mr. Sheepshanks’ place, and then he 
will live here altogether,” said Molly, 
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“Molly! who told you that?” said Cynthia, in quite a different tone 
of voice to that in which she had been speaking hitherto. 

“ Papa, didn’t you hear him? Oh, no! it was before you were 
down this morning. Papa met Mr. Sheepshanks yesterday, and he told 
him it was all settled: you know we heard a rumour about it in the 
spring !” 

synthia was very silent after this. Presently, she said that she had 
gathered all the flowers she wanted, and that the heat was so great: she 
would go indoors. And then Osborne went away. But Molly had set 
herself a task to dig up such roots as had already flowered, and to. put 
down some bedding-out plants in their stead. Tired and heated as she 
was she finished it, and then went upstairs to rest, and change her dress. 
According to her wont, she sought for Cynthia; there was no reply to her 
soft knock at the bedroom-door opposite to her own, and, thinking that 
Cynthia might have fallen asleep, and be lying uncovered in the draught 
of the open window, she went in softly. Cynthia was lying upon the bed 
as if she had thrown herself down on it without caring for the ease or 
comfort of her position. She was very still; and Molly took a shawl, and 
was going to place it over her, when she opened her eyes, and spoke,— 

“Ts that you, dear? Don’t go. I like to know that you are there.” 

She shut her eyes again, and remained quite quiet for a few minutes 
longer. Then she started up into a sitting posture, pushed her hair away 
from her forehead and burning eyes, and gazed intently at Molly. 

“Do you know what I’ve been thinking, dear?” said she. “I think 
I've been long enough here, and that I had better go out as a governess.” 

“Cynthia, what do you mean?” asked Molly, aghast. “ You've been 
asleep—you've been dreaming. You're over-tired,” continued she, sitting 
down on the bed, and taking Cynthia’s passive hand, and stroking it 
softly—a mode of caressing that had come down to her from her mother 
—whether as an hereditary instinct, or as a lingering remembrance of 
the tender ways of the dead woman, Mr. Gibson often wondered within 
himself when he observed it. 

‘Oh, how good you are, Molly. I wonder, if I had been brought up 
like you, if I should have been as good. But I’ve been tossed about so.” 

“Then, don’t go and be tossed about any more,” said Molly, softly. 

“ Oh; dear! I had better go. But, you see, no one ever loved me like 
you, and, I think, your *father—doesn’t he, Molly? And it’s hard: to be 
driven out.” 

“Cynthia, I am sure you're not well, or else you're not half awake.” 

Cynthia sate with her arms encircling her knees, and looking at 
vacancy. 

“ Well!” said she, at last, heaving a great sigh; but, then, smiling as 
she caught Molly’s anxious face, “I suppose there’s no escaping one’s 
doom; and anywhere else I should be-much more forlprn and. un- 
protected.” 

“ What do you mean by your doom?” 
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“ Ah, that’s telling, little one,” said Cynthia, who seemed now to have 
recovered her usual manner. “I don’t mean to have one, though. I think 
that, though I am an arrant coward at heart, I can show fight.” 

“ With whom?” asked Molly, really anxious to probe the mystery—_ 
if, indeed, there was one—to the bottom, in the hope of some remedy 
being found for the distress Cynthia was in when first Molly had entered. 

Again Cynthia was lost in thought; then, catching the echo of Molly's 
last words in her mind, she said,— 

“«¢ With whom? ’—oh! show fight with whom—with my doom, to be 
sure. Am not I a grand young lady to have a doom? Why, Molly, 
child, how pale and grave you look!” said she, kissing her all of a sudden, 
“ You ought not to care so much for me; I’m not good enough for you to 
worry yourself about me. I've given myself up a long time ago asa 
heartless baggage !” 

“ Nonsense! I wish you wouldn’t talk so, Cynthia!” 

* And I wish you wouldn’t always take me ‘ at the foot of the letter, 
as an English girl at school used to translate it. Oh, how hot it is! Is 
it never going to get cool again? My child! what dirty hands you've got, 
and face too; and I’ve been kissing you—I daresay I’m dirty with it, too. 
Now, isn’t that like one of mamma’s speeches? But, for all that, you 
look more like a delving Adam than a spinning Eve.” 

This had the effect that Cynthia intended; the daintily clean Molly 
became conscious of her soiled condition, which she had forgotten while 
she had been attending to Cynthia, and she hastily withdrew to her 
own-room. When she had gone, Cynthia noiselessly locked the door; 
and, taking her purse out of her desk, she began to count over her money. 
She counted it once—she counted it twice, as if desirous of finding out 
some mistake which should prove it to be more than it was; but the end 
of it all was a sigh. 

“ What a fool!—what a fool I was!” said she, at length. “ But 
even if I don’t go out as a governess, I shall make it up in time.” 

Some weeks after the time he had anticipated when he had spoken of 
his departure to the Gibsons, Roger returned back to the Hall. One 
morning when he called, Osborne told them that his brother had been at 
home for two or three days. 

“« And why has he not come here, then?” said Mrs. Gibson. “It is 
not kind of him not to come and see us as soon as he can. Tell him I say 
so—pray do.” 

Osborne had gained one or two ideas as to her treatment of Roger the 
last time he had called. Roger had not complained of it, or even men- 
tioned it, till that very morning; when Osborne was on the point of 
starting, and had urged Roger to accompany him, the latter had told him 
something of what Mrs. Gibson had said. He spoke rather as if he was 
more amused than annoyed; but Osborne could read that he was 
chagrined at those restrictions placed upon calls which were the greatest 
pleasure of his life. Neither of them let out the suspicion which had 
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entered both their mjnds—the well-grounded suspicion arising from the 
fact that Osborne’s visits, be they paid early or late, had never yet been 
met with a repulse. 

Osborne now reproached himself with having done Mrs. Gibson 
injustice. She was evidently a weak, but probably a disinterested, 
woman ; and it was only a little bit of ill-temper on her part which had 
caused her to speak to Roger as she had done. 

“ T daresay it was rather impertinent of me to call at such an untimely 
hour,” said Roger. 

_“ Not at all; I call at all hours, and nothing is ever said about it. It 
was just because she was put out that morning. I'll answer for it she’s 
sorry now, and I’m sure you may go there at any time you like in the 
future.” 

Still, Roger did not choose to go again for two or three weeks, and the 
consequence was that the next time he called the ladies were out. Once 
again he had the same ill-luck, and ‘then he received a little pretty three- 
cornered note from Mrs. Gibson :— 


My pear Sir,—How is it that you are become so formal all on a sudden, leaving 
cards, instead of awaiting our return? Fie for shame! If you had seen the faces 
of disappointment that I did when the horrid little bits of pasteboard were displayed 
to our view, you would not have borne malice against me so long; for it is really 
punishing others as well as my naughty self. If you will come to-morrow—as early 
as you like—and lunch with us, I’ll own I was cross, and acknowledge myself a 
penitent.—Yours ever, 
Hracinta C. F. Grsson, 


There was no resisting this, even if there had not been strong inclination 
to back up the pretty words. Roger went, and Mrs. Gibson caressed and 
petted him in her sweetest, silkiest manner. Cynthia looked lovelier than 
ever to him for the slight restriction that had been laid for a time on 
their intercourse. She might be gay and sparkling with Osborne; with 
Roger she was soft and grave. Instinctively she knew her men. She saw 
that Osborne was only interested in her because of her position in a family 
with whom he was intimate; that his friendship was without the least 
touch of sentiment; and that his admiration was only the warm criticism 
of an artist for unusual beauty. But she felt how different Roger’s rela- 
tion to her was. To him she was the one, alone, peerless. If his love was 
prohibited, it would be long years before he could sink down into tepid 
friendship; and to him her personal loveliness was only one of the many 
charms that made him tremble into passion. Cynthia was not capable of 
returning such feelings ; she had had too little true love in her life, and 
perhaps too much admiration to do so; but she appreciated this honest 
ardour, this loyal worship that was new to her experience. Such appre- 
ciation, and such respect for his true and affectionate nature, gave a serious 
tenderness to her manner to Roger, which allured him with a fresh and 
separate grace. Molly sate by, and wondered how it would all end, or, 
rather, how soon it would all end, for she thought that no girl could resist 
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such reverent passion; and on Roger’s side there could be no doubt— 
alas! there could be no doubt. An older spectator might have looked 
far ahead, and thought of the question of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
Where was the necessary mcome for a mafridge to come from? Roger 
had his fellowship now, it is true; but the income of that would be lost if 
he married ; he had no profession, and the life interest of the two or three 
thousand pounds that he inherited from his mother, belonged to his father. 
This older spectator might have been a little surprised at the empressement 
of Mrs. Gibson’s manner to a younger son, always supposing this said 
spectator to have read to the depths of her worldly heart. Never had she 
tried to be more agreeable to Osborne; and though her attempt was a 
great failure when practised upon Roger, and he did not know what to 
say in reply to the delicate flatteries which he felt to be insincere, he saw 
that she intended him to consider himself henceforward free of the house ; 
and he was too glad to avail himself of this privilege to examine over- 
closely into what might be her motives for her change of manner. He 
shut his eyes, and chose to believe that she was now desirous of making 
up for her little burst of temper on his previous visit. 

The result of Osborne’s conference with the two doctors had been 
certain prescriptions which appeared to have done him much good, and 
which would in all probability have done him yet more, could he have 
been free of the recollection of the little patient wife in her solitude near 
Winchester. He went to her whenever he could ; and, thanks to Roger, 
money was far more plentiful with him now than it had been. But he 
still shrank, and perhaps even more and more, from telling his father of 
his marriage. Some bodily instinct made him dread all agitation inex- 
pressibly. If he had not had this money from Roger, he might have been 
compelled to tell his father all, and to ask for the necessary funds to pro- 
vide for the wife and the coming child. But with enough in hand, anda 
secret, though remorseful, conviction that as long as Roger had a penny 
his brother was sure to have half of it, made him more reluctant than 
ever to irritate his father by a revelation of his secret. “ Not just yet, 
not just at present,” he kept saying both to Roger and to himself. “By 
and by, if we have a boy, I will call it Roger”—and then visions of 
poetical and romantic reconciliations brought about between father and 
son, through the medium of a child, the offspring of a forbidden marriage, 
became still more vividly possible to him, and at any rate it was a 
staving-off of an unpleasant thing. He atoned to himself for taking so 
much of Roger’s fellowship money- by reflecting that, if Roger married, 
he would lose this source of revenue; yet Osborne was throwing no impe- 
diment in the way of this event, rather forwarding it. by promoting every 
possible means of his brother's seeing the lady of his love. Osborne ended 
his ‘reflections by convincing himself of his own generosity. 





Plague and Pestilence, 


DermsiTions are, perhaps, better avoided. Nevertheless, it will be found 
impracticable to convey to the reader any precise ideas of our meaning 
in many of the observations which follow, without giving at least the more 
obvious lineaments of pestilence. 

Plague, pest, pestilence, are the ancient terms for any disease or 
means of natural death which rages violently amongst the people. Its idea 
may be included in these propositions :—To be entitled to the name 
of pestilence, a disease must be unusually fatal, very rapid in its opera- 
tion, and must destroy great numbers of victims—quick, severe, wide- 
spread. 

Neither of these characters, taken alone, will suffice to constitute any 
disease a pestilence, in the ancient sense of that term. Large numbers 
may die, but they must die quickly after seizure, and in rapid succession ; 
the plague must also be spread over a large extent’ of country, or what is 
equivalent to that, attack bodies of people very densely crowded together, 
as in large cities or great armies. 

We shall presume, presently, to extend this limited meaning of the 
word as understood by the ancients; paying less regard to degree of: 
mortality, or extent of prevalence, and bringing in other qualities. 

Leaving, then, its mere destructiveness and extent of prevalence as 
matters of degree and debate, let us glance at those characteristic features 
of epidemic diseases which they assume when they rage as pestilences. 

One set of features characteristic of pestilence is the suddenness of its 
onset; its unamenability to the resources of the healing art: (whether it 
be very fatal or not); and its over-riding, to a great degree, the con- 
currence of those usual predisposing causes which, in ordinary epidemics, 
we are accustomed to look for as generally present. 

A second characteristic feature of pestilence, taken in the abstract, is, 
that it prevails from time to time, and from age to age, under dissimilar 
forms; but being seldom absent for many years together from some quarter 
of the earth, under one or more of its numerous phases. 

Thirdly, any succeeding form which pestilence assumes may bear no 
appreciable relation, pathologically speaking, to its immediate, or, indeed, 
to any predecessor; yet one special form has been frequently repeated 
several times in succession during a single epoch of the world’s history. 

Nor, fourthly, can these individual forms of pestilence be collated with 
any particular or corresponding form of producing agency. Therefore, 
any predication upon the form which pestilence may next assume in any 
part of the world, must be out of the question. 

These peculiarities (amongst others, perhaps,) give to pestilence, 
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properly so called, a significance which is not possessed by disease in any 
other form ; and its study has, therefore, a special bearing upon the 
well-being of the community, both in its physical and moral aspect. 

Pestilences appear in the most ancient records of history; indeed, it 
was amongst the earlier denizens of the earth that some of the most 
remarkable visitations occurred. We pass over the most anciently recorded 
of all, the destruction of the first-born of Egypt—* the first-born of 
man, and the first-born of cattle”—-as belonging to the domain of Scrip- 
tural miracle. We know nothing of the nature of that swift destruction 
which was carried by the destroying angel (or messenger) on the wings 
of midnight; although there have been plenty of conjectures upon a sub- 
ject which lies entirely outside the region of proof. The naturalness of 
the slaughter, however, need not be called in question. In this instance, 
as well as in that of the destruction of Sennacherib’s host before Jerusalem, 
it is quite credible that the messenger of death operated through the means 
of second causes, 7.¢. of the usual excitors of disease. 

They who have watched the swift march of pestilence through the 
plains of India, where, in one night also, thousands are sometimes 
carried off by cholera—who have seen individuals drop dead within an 
hour of the first attack,—will not be disposed to cavil at the truth of the 
Scripture narrative, either in respect of the multitude or the rapidity of 
the slaughter of a single night. At a time when profane history is per- 
fectly trustworthy, we learn that a pestilence carried off in Rome, in a 
single day, not less than ten thousand people. And in our own land, 
within two years of the time at which we write, a pest, scarcely less 
to be dreaded than any of ancient times—scarlet fever—has stricken down 
thousands of its feeble victims in a few hours, assuming a magnitude and 
an extent which, could all the victims of one day be collected together in 
a mass, would appall the mind of the sternest. 

Is the generally received notion that pestilences were much more fatal 
in ancient than in modern times correct? Does it rest, in fact, upon any 
reliable data? Viewing them with regard to the space over which they 
extended, there is no truth in it. Compared with the terrible destructive- 
ness of some of those of the middle ages, the pestilences of Scripture, as 
well as the most anciently recorded of profane history, were only as the 
fatality of our typhus fever compared with the plague of Constantinople. 

The dense masses of people which were collected together in the great 
cities of Asia and Egypt, or which formed or accompanied the armies of 
such leaders as Xerxes, Cyrus, Zenghis Khan, or Tamerlane, provided a 
terrible focus for the evolution of animal poisons. The utter ignorance 
of any sanitary laws amongst these semi-barbarous hosts, their neglect of 
personal purity, the heat of the climate, favouring rapid putrefaction of 
animal matters—all these operating upon and with the unbridled passions 
of such densely-packed multitudes, could scarcely fail to breed a pestilence, 
whenever those masses remained for any length of time stationary. 

Thus, the destruction of Sennacherib’s army in a single night may, by 
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these considerations, be taken out of the category of sheer miracle, and 
brought within the operation of those secondary causes through which the 
modern philosopher traces the hand of Providence. For we are by no 
means to understand that these 185,000 were all fighting men; a large 
portion of them belonged, doubtless, to that “ mixed multitude” of both 
sexes,—-camp-followers, sutlers, merchants, &c.,—which always accom~ 
panied an Eastern army, often doubling, or even quadrupling, the number 
of the actual fighting-men. 

It was probably from the impurity which existed in the midst of such 
vast assemblages that first arose some of those germs of human poison 
which have been ever since more or less active as seeds of pestilence; 
breaking forth again and again, as climate, season, and similar influences 
are found to co-operate with them. Here was first fermented that dreadful 
disease of Oriental regions—the Syrian leprosy—whose terrible contagious- 
ness led Moses to impose restrictions and penalties upon the unhappy 
subjects of it, which the salus populi could alone justify. Here, too, 
probably, raged terrible forms of disease now lost, but of which the more 
modern plague and the cholera may be degenerate types. Here, also, 
later, we know, arose that loathsome disease which has since become the 
curse of civilized society in every part of the world; and it is only a 
matter of wonder that it did not make its appearance in earlier and equally 
licentious times. 

The classic authors have handed down to us accounts of several pesti- 
lences which occurred during, or previous to, their own times. The most 
ancient is one, which, so early as 767 before Christ, is said to have 
desolated the whole known world. ‘This was nearly three hundred years 
before. Herodotus, the father of reliable history, flourished; and, conse- 
quently, we have no authentic records of its visitation. But, judging from 
the terrible and universal visitation of the ‘“‘ Black Death,” more than 
2,000 years afterward, the tradition of the ancients is not to be rejected. 
The plague at Athens occurred B.c. 4380 : about the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. This pestilence was probably of the same nature as the 
plague which has periodically desolated the shores of the Levant, and 
the ports of Asia Minor, from the earliest times to the present day. 

In the reign of Vespasian, a.p. 78, one year before that terrible 
cruption of Vesuvius by which Pompeii and Herculaneum were destroyed, 
Rome was visited by a pestilence, which in one day, at the period of 
greatest intensity, carried off ten thousand of its inhabitants. There was 
also a pestilence in Jerusalem in the days of Herod, which, according to 
Josephus, swept away all sorts of people, “ from the highest to the lowest,” 
Herod himself falling a victim to it. 

Eusebius nientions a pestilence which desolated the whole Roman world 
in the days of the Emperor Maximinus, about 4.D. 235; although other 
authorities give the date as A.D. 252, under Gallus. There may have 
been two visitations of the same pestilence within a few years of each 
other, as was the case with the “ sweating sickness ” of the sixteenth century, 
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and the cholera of our day. Eusebius dwells upon the self-denying 
and heroic character of the Christians, during this visitation, which 
astonished the minds of the selfish and terror-stricken heathen. 

England was visited, say the Saxon chroniclers, so early as A.D. 762, 
by a great pestilence; but its nature is not described. The intellectual 
night which, after the fall of the Western empire, overspread the whole 
world, hid away all authentic records of pestilence, as of every other matter 
relating to science, from the time of that mentioned by Pliny, until close 
upon the period when letters and learning began to emerge from darkness, ' 
Consequently, of what occurred in the way of pestilence in medieval times, 
from Charlemagne to the fourteenth century, we are left without any 
trustworthy record. 

Towards the close of this period, viz. from 1347 to 1850, Europe was 
visited by that pestilence which caused the greatest destruction of human 
life of any other natural agency since the world began; and, indeed, if the 
accounts which have come down to us are to be relied upon, went far 
towards destroying the human race! It swept over the whole of Europe, 
from east to west, like a blighting wind, carrying death in its most loath- 
some form, into every city and every cottage; destroying, in the three or 
four years during which it raged, one-fourth part of the whole population. 
Not less than twenty-five millions are believed to have perished in Europe 
alone, whilst Asia and Africa probably suffered a proportionate loss ! 

It is difficult for the imagination to grasp such terrible facts. We 
talk of the slaughter occasioned by wars; by those scourges of the human 
race—heroes and conquerors! What is all the destruction of life which 
they have occasioned compared with this of the pestilence ‘ which walketh 
in darkness,” without head or leader ! 

‘We are not left in the dark respecting the origin, course, and symp- 
toms of that scourge of the middle ages—the “ Black Death ”—as we are 
regarding the plagues of antiquity. The learned German physician, 
Hecker, has left nothing to be desired in the history of this plague of 
plagues ; and we also learn from his laborious researches what sort of 
things these pestilences of old were, in a medical point of view, 

The Black Death, like many other plagues of its class, can be traced far 
back into the remote East ; and there is no doubt but that it was the same 
disease which ravaged China and Tartary in 1338, fifteen years before it 
arrived on the shores of Europe. There had been a great famine in China, 
preceded by floods and earthquakes, which alone destroyed 400,000 persons, 
and in the following year no fewer than five millions died there of this 
plague. From the remote East it made its way into Europe some years 
later, for pestilence often travels slowly; accompanying the migrations of . 
men, and being carried about in their clothing and merchandise. It did 
not arrive in Europe until 1347, fifteen years after its outbreak in China. 

**From China,” says Hecker, “the route of the caravans lay to the 
north of the Caspian Sea, through Central Asia, to Tauris. Here ships 
were ready to take the produce of the East to Constantinople, the capital 
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of commerce, and the medium of communication between Asia, Europe, 
and Africa.” Contagion made its way along these channels, and Con- 
stantinople and the seaports of Asia Minor were the foci whence the 
disease was carried to every country of Europe. 

Making its way across the European continent, it committed its 
greatest ravages—save, perhaps, in England—in Italy; raging terribly at 
Florence, where it was observed and described by the poet Boccaccio. 
Passing along the shores of the Mediterranean, it invaded France by way 
of Avignon, spreading thence to England on the one hand, and to Germany 
on the other; whence, like the cholera of the present day, it doubled back, 
two years later, to Russia, and so back to the Fast. 

The Black Death, so called from the rapid putrefaction of the bodies of 
its victims, was of the same nature as the Oriental plague, viz.—a putrid 
typhus, only of greater malignity. The boils and buboes of the latter 
disease were found in the former whenever the patient lived long enough 
to permit their development. 

The inhabitants of Europe at that time have been computed at 105 
millions—a high estimate. Of these, twenty-five millions, or one-fourth 
of the whole, perished! In England it was still more fatal, owing, pro- 
bably, to the ruder habits of the people. During the term of one year— 
viz. from August, 1348, to August, 1349, three-fourths of the whole 
population perished! Indeed, if we are to credit the annalists of the 


period, not more than one-tenth escaped! Many succumbed in a few 
hours, like Sennacherib’s host: none endured for three days. In France, 
numbers died on the spot where they were first smitten, as if struck 


by lightning ! 

This terrible scourge, having swept over the then known world, com- 
mitting such destruction of life, and leaving behind it such misery and 
poverty as the world never saw before nor since, at length died out; 
never again, we trust, to revisit the earth. It spared neither age, sex, nor 
condition ; the rich and the poor alike succumbed. There died in Venice 
the aristocratic, no less than 100,000 persons; in Florence the refined, 
60,000; in Paris the gay, 50,000 ; and in London the wealthy, 100,000 ; 
whilst in busy, rich, industrious Norwich, there died the almost incredible 
number of 50,000 persons—nearly the whole, one would suppose, of its 
inhabitants ! At Avignon, the deaths occurred with such frightful rapidity 
as wholly to baffle the attempts of the living to inter their friends and rela- 
tives ; and the Pope was obliged te consecrate the Rhone to allow of the 
dead bodies finding a hallowed resting-place upon its bosom, until it finally 
committed them to the great deep! 

No doubt it was natural for the mind, in ages when physical science 
was little studie1, and when accuracy was sacrificed to mere conjecture or 
quaint imaginings, to call in supernatural agencies to account for these 
dire visitations. The wrath of an offended Deity was fixed upon, both by 
heathen and Christian, to account for the infliction of these scourges. 
And it must be conceded by the strictest upholders of natural causes, that 
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the apparition of the Black Death was preceded and accompanied by extra- 
ordinary convulsions of nature. Earthquakes were frequent just before the 
outbreak, and volcanoes assumed unwonted activity. Swarms of locusts 
darkened the air, and spread themselves over the land in many parts of 
Europe. <A constant succession of famines aud deluges reduced the people 
to the greatest misery; and then, as usual, followed the pestilence. The 
atmosphere was charged with a “ thick, stinking mist,” which, “ advancing 
from the East, spread over all Italy ;” and there could have been no 
deception about a matter so palpable to the senses of all. The air over 
the sea was infected as well as that over the land; and vessels were seen 
drifting about the ocean, their crews having perished to the last man. It 
is certainly, therefore, reasonable to conclude, with the learned German to 
whom we owe almost all that is certainly known of the Black Death, that 
the atmosphere was really poisoned. 

The Black Death was also calamitous in disordering the relations of 
society, and deranging its morals. During its prevalence the social virtues 
fell into almost entire abeyance, and the services of religion were neglected. 
But it is a common observation that profound calamities are generally 
attended by a deterioration of public morality. Every visitation of 
pestilence has, to some extent, produced the same result; and the histories 
of famine, shipwreck, and earthquake testify to the same truth. “ Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is the philosophy of despair, and it 
is easily carried into the worst licentiousness. Yet, doubtless, there have 
always been some minds anchored securely in virtue; and instances of 
heroic self-sacrifice may be counted by thousands. 

The services of public worship, instead of being attended with 
redoubled fervour, as one would imagine would have been the case at 
such a time of visitation, were entirely neglected. Indeed, there were no 
priests to officiate. Many were dead; others had fled the contagion of 
cities, vainly seeking safety in tle woods and country places; whilst, of the 
few that remained, none could be spared from the bed-side of the dying to 
offer up public prayers for the living. 

So soon, however, as the pestilence subsided, a feeling of repentance 
arose in the breasts of the survivors; soon running, as usual, into the 
opposite extreme of fanaticism and insane profession. All sorts of 
fanatical sects received reinforcements; and new ones sprang up, rivalling 
the old ones in the absurdity of their superstitions, or in the asperity of 
their practices. Parties of “ flagellants” roamed the country, punishing 
themselves with frightful stripes, and persuading others to follow their 
example. Brotherhoods of the Cross were formed, whose duty it was to 
petition Heaven never again to visit the earth with such a tribulation; ° 
and, by their austere lives, to ward off the terrible punishment from them- 
selves. There were others who, after this dire visitation, shut themselves 
up from the world, with a view to excluding any future risk of the disease, 
and, according to the bent of their dispositions, giving themselves up to 
licentious sloth or to austere self-denial, 
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Unlike most other pestilences of which we possess authentic records, 
the Black Death occurred only once. After slaying countless thousands of 
human beings, it passed away for ever, but er to give place to other and 
scarcely less dreadful forms of disease. 

About a century and a half elapsed before Europe was again visited 
by any epidemic sufficiently widespread and destructive to acquire the 
name of pestilence. For one thing, the population had been so greatly 
reduced by the Black Death, that there was more elbow-room,—less over- 
crowding in the cities and large towns. The form in which the Angel of 
Death next appeared amongst the nations was called the Sweating, or 
English Sickness; the second name being derived from the circumstance 
that for many years its ravages were confined. to these islands. It first 
broke out amongst the soldiers of Richmond’s army, .after the battle of 
Bosworth Field. This was in 1485. The victorious army then marched 
to London, where the shouts of joy at the approach of the deliverer were 
soon exchanged for lamentations over the death and ruin which the victors 
brought with them. 

As long as it lasted, the mortality from this new pestilence was as 
great as that caused by the Black Death. Of the attacked, scarcely one in 
a hundred escaped with life. Two lord mayors of London died in succes- 
sion within a week, and many persons were carried off within a few hours 
of their first attack; the strong and robust being seized oftener than 
the weak and sickly. The disorder swept over the land like a hurricane, 
carrying death wherever it came, and dismay everywhere. The entire 
visitation lasted but five weeks ; but so great was its mortality, that many 
thousands died in London alone. In Shrewsbury, and some other provincial 
towns, it was even more fatal in proportion to the population. 

The Sweating Sickness differed from the preceding pestilence toto celo ; 
it was a violent inflammatory fever which prostrated the powers of life as 
rapidly as did the pestilences recorded in Scripture, or the cholera of 
Hindustan, and it was not characterized by an eruption of boils and 
buboes, or foul ulcers. There was a sweating fever at Rome in the 
time of Aurelian, which appears to have been nearly identical with the 
English malady. 

There were no less than five successive outbreaks of this pest in 
England between the years 1485 and 1529. The first four were chiefly 
confined to this country, or, curiously enough, to English people resident 
in French towns. The last epidemic, however, spread over Germany and 
Austria, as far as Turkey. None of them lasted longer than a few weeks, 
or months; and some were over in a few days. 

Pursuing the course which is one great characteristic feature of pes- 
tilence—viz., change of type with equal fatality—the next form it assumed 
was that of the Oriental Plague, the terrible scourge of Constantinople 
and the towns on the shores of the Levant. From these great marts of 
medieval commerce, this loathsome disease made many irruptions west- 
ward, being conveyed in ships by men and merchandise. 
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It would occupy too much space to recount the ravages of this form of 
pestilence during the several centuries, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
inclusive, in which it was the prevailing epidemic; and few readers are 
ignorant of its character as the Great Plague of London. We must not 
suppose, however, that this terrible visitation of 1665-66 was the only one 
from which the metropolis suffered in the seventeenth century, for it lost 
35,000 inhabitants by the plague in 1625, forty years before; and again 
in 1681 there was great mortality. By the “plague” par excellence— 
1665-66—a hundred thousand lives were destroyed in a very few 
months. Very nearly one-third of the whole population ! 

From the plague, we come to the most destructive and appalling form 
of pestilence of recent times—the Asiatic cholera. Having its home, per- 
haps from the remotest ages, on the swampy banks of the great rivers of 
India, it accompanied the footsteps of man wherever he wandered. 
The filthy, slothful, and closely packed natives of the great cities of 
India were sure to be scourged periodically by some form of pestilence: 
and our armies, so soon as they began to move about along the banks o 
rivers, or across malarious plains, suffered terrible loss. In a single night, 
one side of a town, one quarter of an encampment, one wing of an army, 
would be visited by a form of death as rapid and mysterious as that which 
slew the army of the Assyrians in the valley of Jehosaphat. Terrible as 
cholera is in these Northern climes, it is as nothing in rapidity of killing 
to its parent in India. There, in many cases, not more than half an hour 
elapses between the first seizure and the fatal end. Hundreds are stricken 
down in a single day ; and, as the terrified Assyrian despot hastily with- 
drew his army back to Nineveh, to escape the destroying messenger of the 
God of the Israelites, and to save the poor remains of his host, so, in India, 
the encampment is broken up, and the army marched to fresh ground 
with all possible speed, in order to get beyond the influence of the 
pestilence. 

Cholera has pursued exactly the same course in Europe as did all the 
other great plagues (except the Black Death) with which we are acquainted. 
It is prone to recur. After a first visitation, another soon follows; and 
the years 1831-82, 1848-49, and 1854 correspond, in this respect, to 
1625-31, and 1665-66—the epochs of the great plague. 

Whether or no we are destined to receive any more visitations of the 
plague of cholera, none can tell.. Of one thing we are certain—as certain 
as we can be of anything derived by induction from experience—that in 
some or other of its forms pestilence will not cease periodically to decimate 
our race for ages to come; because the conditions, from which they 
spring are removable only by the enlightened application of physiological 
science to the government of communities, and by the still slower dissemi- 
nation of civilization amongst ignorant and besotted barbarians. For it 
is of no use removing inflammable materials from our own premises with 
a view to render fire impossible, so long as our next-door neighbour is 
allowed to keep gunpowder on his. If, indeed, we are willing to regard 
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these visitations in the present day, not as miraculous judgments or 

punishments for moral delinquencies, but as rebukes for the infraction of 

natural laws, we may hope that, in generations to come, these plagues may 

be disarmed of most of their terrors, if they be not altogether banished 

from the earth. At present they are never long absent from some portion 

of it. And though we in England live fast, intellectually, in these days, 

we must not flatter ourselves that pestilence is a thing of a bygone age; 

that the arts of life have removed us out of its vortex. ‘True, of the 

conditions out of which it formerly arose, one of them, famine, may be > 
rendered almost innocuous by the more perfect intercommunication of 
nations; earthquakes have lost their terrors—indeed, are rather looked 

forward to as scientific lions; volcanoes appear to have gone out; the con- 

dition of the atmosphere, everywhere tolerably pure, is daily observed with 

the greatest minuteness, and every slight variation in it recorded and 

guarded against. 


Since the foregoing portion of this article was written, the public has 
been startled by the report of an outburst of plague of great severity in 
Russia and on the Russo-Prussian frontier. The press has teemed with 
statements, some of which are calculated to excite alarm and dread of a 
visitation of some of the old forms of pestilence, such as the cholera and 
the plague. Many contradictory statements lave been made, which, on 
investigation and inquiry in the proper quarter, are found to be baseless ; 
and the true state of the case is much less alarming than it at first 
appeared. There is neither plague nor cholera in Russia; and therefore 
the public may banish their fears as to an irruption of either of these 
justly dreaded forms of pestilence. Typhus fever, which is always pre- 
valent in St. Petersburg in the spring, has assumed unwonted activity 
and malignity, in consequence, as it would appear, of the crowding into 
the capital of upwards of forty thousand labourers, seeking work: the 
result, probably, of the recent measures of the Emperor for the emanci- 
pation of the serfs. The poor of Russia always live miserably during the 
winter,—their food consisting of half-putrid vegetables and sauerkraut, 
and their drink of bad gin and the foul waters of stagnant canals. Owing 
to the severity of the climate, they crowd together, dozens of individuals 
occupying no more room than should be allowed to a single person. In 
this respect they imitate the Lapps, the Esquimaux, and our own pigs, by 
endeavouring to supply the scarcity of fuel by economizing the heat 
arising from their own bodies. These are just the conditions which at all 
times and in all countries have given rise to the peculiar animal poison 
which produces typhus in its worst and most fatal form. 

We need dread no new form of this fever in this country. It is here 
already. Typhus has been steadily on the increase in London for the 
past two years. In November, 1863, a new wing was added to the London 
Fever Hospital to meet the increasing demand for admission, extending 
its accommodation from 200 to 270 beds. Typhus is also very prevalent 
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in some of our large cities, as, for example, Liverpool and Bristol; and 
nothing but the comparative cleanliness and well-being of our lower classes 
prevent the epidemic from extending itself into real pestilence. 

But the increase of fever in the Russian capital at present appears to 
be due to the invasion of a new type of the disease; one with which the 
present generation at least of Russian practitioners are not familiar, 
This is the febris recurrens, or relapsing fever, which has long been 
known to writers in this country. There have been several epidemics of 
it in Scotland, and the famine fever of 1847 in Ireland was largely made 
up of it. 

This fever has never assumed a very fatal character in this country, 
the mortality ranging from three to five per cent. only. That it may be 
more fatal in Russia we may well believe, owing to the greater misery of 
a large portion of its population. 

There is still a third epidemic, according to the most reliable informa- 
tion—that of medical practitioners and the report of our own Ambassador. 
It ravages the towns in the valley of the Vistula, and is making progress 
along the North of Germany, and there is nothing to prevent this pest 
from settling upon our own shores. This epidemic is an inflammatory 
disease of the membranes of the brain and spinal chord, chiefly affecting 
children and young persons, and causing convulsions and death with 
great rapidity. It does not appear to be necessarily connected with filth 
or want;. and, on that account, there is the more reason to dread an 
invasion of it. 

Pestilence, therefore, is as much in our midst as ever. Under a 
more insidious aspect and less terrifying form, it steals rather than strides 
through the land; carrying off under the milder names of typhus, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, a number scarcely less than did the sweating sickness 
or the plague. Pestilence changes its form at nearly every visitation ; so 
it does its mode of progression. It may no longer sweep away in a few days 
the population of some large city, or the multitudes of an Oriental army, 
but it divides itself, minutely and intimately ramifying into every town, 
village, family, of the land. 

Compare the deaths occasioned by that acknowledged pestilence, the 
Asiatic cholera, and the recently prevalent scarlet fever. In the eight 
years, 1848-55, chosen specially because they include two epidemics of 
cholera, viz., those of 1848-9 and 1854, the aggregate deaths from that 
disease in England and Wales amounted to 83,934. During the same 
period there died of scarlet fever, without any special epidemic of that 
disorder, 131,057, or half as many again. If we could have included the 
year just past, 1863-4, in which a very fatal outbreak of scarlatina swept 
over a great part of the kingdom, the number would have exceeded 
200,000, or nearly three times that of the deaths from the much more 
dreaded cholera. 

And in this view there are many diseases less fatal indeed, but 
very destructive,;when we take the aggregate of isolated cases, which 
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differ from the more dreaded pestilences only in the amount of their 
destructiveness in a given time. Nay, there are diseases which are not fatal 
at all, or only incidentally so, which cannot be distinguished from true 
pestilence by any logical rules of classification. The celebrated dancing 
mania of the fourteenth century, the dance of St. John and St. Vitus, 
and the tarantula of Italy, were examples of this. So were the extra-- 
ordinary contortions of the Jumpers, of the religious and hysterical manias 
of that and later periods, down to the recent scenes of “revivalism” in 
Ireland. These were contagious diseases of the brain and nervous system, 
a morbid sympathy acting in these cases just as a morbid poison in the 
atmosphere operated in the others. Here, the disease entered by the 
lungs and skin; there, by the eyes and ears. The sight of people affected 
with these grotesque manias excited an attack in those who. witnessed 
them, until thousands were thrown off the balance of reason, losing all 
moral consciousness and self-restraint. Nay, the analogy may be carried 
still further, without overstraining it, down to those epidemic affections 
of the mind which have led people, by an uncontrollable impulse, now to 
the commission of such horrid crimes as the persecution of the Jews in 
the middle ages-—now to follow the lead of some fanatical pretender to 
religious sanctity or special inspiration in this. 

These sudden enthusiasms, which, whilst they catch the temper of the 
ignorant vulgar, “ make the judicious grieve,” are true pestilences of the 
mind and nervous system; and they are to be removed or prevented by 
means parallel to those which are found to be most efficient against 


the plague or the cholera—viz. by increased cleanliness of thought and 


conduct, 

But it will be impossible to estimate the full bearing of epidemic or 
pestilential disease upon the interests of society, or to properly appreciate 
the best means for the reduction or prevention of their ravages without 
looking closer into their nature, origin, and mode of extension than is 
generally done. We are accustomed to use the terms “outbreak of 
epidemic,” or “ irruption of pestilence,” as though, like the sudden 
bursting forth of flame from the extinct or smouldering crater of a volcano, 
its occurrence were altogether unexpected and unaccountable. Still 
clinging to the ancient notions of the origin of pestilence, from some occult 
condition of the earth or its atmosphere, we ask ourselves how shall we 
grapple with the mysterious substance, the fons et origo, as it seems, of 
pestilential disease, the knowledge of which is still a sealed volume to us? 
How shall we set about to prevent the earth from giving forth her hidden 
vapours, the malarious exhalations of her surface after floods, or the 
atmosphere from generating its special poisons ? How shall we prevent the 
products of animal and vegetable putrefaction from passing into the 
atmosphere, and giving birth to fevers and agues? It is clear that over 
some of these influences we possess no control whatever. We are ignorant 
of those mutual relations and reactions between the atmosphere and the 
earth’s surface, which, it is more than probable, exert a very constant 

29—5 
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and ever-present influence upon human health. But we can apply our- 
selves to the other factor—the personal one. Of the two terms of the 
proposition, we have only one, and that the minor, under our control. 
Given, on the one hand, an unknown influence arising from some unknown 
atmospheric or telluric condition, or both, and a known receptive condition 
of the human constitution on the other, how are we to prevent the con- 
clusion of the syllogism—pestilence? Clearly by withdrawing the minor 
proposition from it! Take away the soil upon which the seeds of disease 
fall, and no pestilences will be engendered; or, if they be, springing from 
rocky ground, they will quickly disappear. 

And it cannot be doubted that most epidemic diseases, until they rage 
as pestilences, affect localities where the population is crowded together 
in close, narrow, and dirty dwellings and streets ; in towns where the 
sanitary condition of the people is little cared for; and, particularly, where 
poverty, dirt, and intemperance abound. And every epidemic disease, 
when it rages to such an extent as fairly to earn the name of pestilence, 
takes on the same characteristic, which, we have seen, belonged to all the 
great plagues of old, viz. the facility of killing. It then acquires the power 
of so depressing the vital forces that they never recover from the effects of 
the first shock. The statistics, of plague, cholera, and the like abun- 
dantly prove these facts—facts which are pregnant with hope for a future 
of cleanliness, purity, and health. 

It must, in fairness, be stated, however, that we here encounter one or 
two awkward facts. We read that the Sweating Sickness attacked, by 
preference, not the weakly and ill-fed, but the strong and healthy amongst 
the population. This is quite credible, and is also borne out by facts 
coming under daily observation. Certain epidemics of the present day do 
not particularly affect filthy or crowded dwellings, but enter the palaces of 
the wealthy as readily as the hovels of the poor. Instead of concen- 
trating their ravages in densely-peopled towns, they spread over country 
districts, till the rose-covered cottage or tree-embowered villa furnish 
up their equal quota of victims. The late pestilence of scarlet fever was 
an emphatic instance of this peculiarity. Long before it began its ravages, 
energetic and practical “ sanitarians” had made successful war upon 
dirt, overcrowding, and foul air. “ Dirt generates disease, and want and 
intemperance rivets its chains,” was their watch-cry. ‘Sweep away 
the filth, bring in plenty of pure water and fresh air, and you will abolish 
pestilence by removing the material which generates and supports it.” A 
common-sense theory, eminently calculated to infuse itself into the practical 
minds of the mass of the people. But epidemic disease is still rampant,— 
and why? Because the sanitary reformers grappled with only one of the 
two heads of the Hydra. Their theory struck at the root of contagion, 
and put to sleep the fears and banished the precautions which the public 
in former times took against the entry of contagious diseases into their 
cities and dwellings. Quarantine was abolished, and pest-houses were 
allowed to go to ruin, and now the extremest Jaissez aller prevails amongst 
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the mass of the people as regards contagious disorders. Cabs, omnibuses, 
railways, are recklessly used to convey persons sick of infectious disorders, 
or, what is more, just recovering from them. They are removed to the 
seaside and other watering-places, where churches, lodging-houses, and 
bathing-machines are used to disseminate infection far and wide. 

It is clear that the healthy, being the great majority, cannot be re- 
moved from the diseased ; therefore, the best means of perfecting our 
sanitary practice are to be found in the careful segregation of the sick in 
proper houses of reception. We would have proper receiving-houses 
provided by the local authorities, whenever contagious or pestilential dis- 
order threatens to enter our towns. In these houses, or temporary 
hospitals, plain and inexpensive in their arrangements as possible, the 
sick would receive that care and judicious management which it is 
impossible they should be able to command at home, They would have 
every appliance calculated to eliminate the seeds of the disease, to destroy 
them, and prevent their extension to others. Experienced nurses, guided 
by medical practitioners on the spot, would be able to do this in a manner 
which absolutely cannot be attained otherwise. 

What means do we already possess of carrying out this desirable 
object ? Few and miserable indeed. London possesses one fever hospital 
and one small-pox hospital for three millions of souls! These are sadly 
inadequate, in times of pestilence, even for the wants of the population in 
the immediate neighbourhood in which: they stand. Few of the country 
hospitals possess any detached fever wards; some of them absolutely 
refuse to admit any one sick of a contagious disease within their walls. 
Diseases which, of all others, require removal from pestilential to a pure 
atmosphere, are stupidly excluded from the better air, the cleaner apart- 
ments, the more nourishing food and careful tendance of an hospital: 
almost the only means which science places at our disposal for their 
alleviation ! 

We cannot believe that the common-sense views of daily life which 
are everywhere permeating the public mind will be long before they bear 
some such fruit as this. The essence of Christianity, in its social aspect, 
is relief to the poor, the sick, and the helpless. There is wealth in 
abundance, and charity enough, if it were directed into the right channels, 
to meet any emergency. Let it not be objected to this removal of the 
sick to proper receptacles, that it would run counter to the feelings of 
the poor by separating the sick from their friends. Of course those 
friends are the very persons, in most instances, from whom the infected 
ought to be separated-—the sick child from being the means of striking 
down the father and the support of a family; and true kindness and 
genuine philanthropy will, as usual, be found on the side of sound 
knowledge, 
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PART: 1. 

Ar all periods of history the stage has been the mirror of the spirit of the 
century in which it has arisen. Dramatic poets give form to the ideas of 
their age, exhibiting its common aims and hopes and wishes on a more 
magnificent scale than that of daily life. To interpret men to themselves, 
to express in words what the majority can only feel, and to leave in art a 
record of past ages to posterity, is the function of all genius, but more 
especially of the dramatic genius, which rules for its domain the passions 
and manners of men. But while the stage thus sums up the character of 
epochs in history, it never ceases to be national. Individuality is the true 
essence of art, which aims at embodying some general truth in a special 
and local manifestation. Thus it has been said of Shakspeare, that he 
described the men of his own time, but that he described them for all time. 
If these remarks be true of other theatres—of the Greek, the Spanish, the 
French, and the German, each of which in its own way enshrines for us 
the spirit of a people at one period of the world’s development—they 
may be applied with even greater force to the English. Never since the 
birth of art in Greece has any nation displayed a dramatic genius so 
spontaneous and powerful, so thoroughly belonging to the century in which 
it sprang, and so national in form and spirit. Yet at the same time it is 
universal by right of its commanding interest, of its insight into nature, 
of its freedom from any prejudice, of its sympathy with every phase of 
human feeling, of its meditation upon all the problems that have vexed the 
world, of its accumulated learning, of its vast experience, and of the 
liberality with which its wealth was cast unreckoned on the world. 

We are not unnaturally led to ask, how our drama came to be thus 
both the expression of the age and of the race which gave it birth, and 
also in its influence over thought and in the power of its beauty, to be 
suited to all intellects and every period of human history. The answer to 
this question is simple. England at that time was permeated by ideas of 
universal interest. When our theatre began to flourish Europe had but 
just emerged from the dark ages. The arts and literature and sciences of 
Greece and Rome had been revealed. The navies of Italy, Spain, and 
England, were discovering new lands beyond the ocean. The telescopes 
of Galileo were opening out fresh worlds beyond the sun. The Bible had 
been rescued from the libraries of monks: scholars studied it in the 
language of its authors, and the people read it in their own tongue. The 
English, more fully than any other nation, had thrown off the political and 
religious graveclothes of the past. But they took no share in the 
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development of art and literature until Spain, Italy, and France presented 
them with the result of tedious labours. Then the English reaped what 
other men had sown, and in the freshness of their power surveyed the 
whole domain of human arts and sciences. The luxury and learning of 
other lands excited their imagination without impairing their vigour or 
sophisticating their taste. The world lay before them, and for more than 
half a century they enjoyed its splendour, until again the struggle for 
social and religious liberty involved them in the hard realities of life. 
What in those fifty years they saw, the poets wrote. And what they wrote 
remains for all ages. They beheld the world in its youth, and we still 
ponder on their words. 

The period at which our drama rose was a period of transition. At 
such times the past and the future are both coloured by imagination ; 
both shed a splendour on the present. Men were passing from one era to 
another; but the old had not yet wholly faded from them, nor had the 
new appeared. They stood, as it were, between two dreams—a dream of 
the past full of sinister and splendid reminiscences, and a dream of the 
future bright with unlimited anticipations. Neither period pressed upon 
them with the iron weight of actuality. The sordid details of medieval 
chivalry had been softened down. But its sentiment remained to inspire 
the Surreys and the Sidneys of a loftier age—its high enthusiasm and 
religious zeal, its respect for women, its model of the knightly character, 
its endurance of hardships, and its brave reliance on a noble cause. The 
field, again, of wealth and science, over which we plod with heavy and 
well-regulated footsteps, spread before them like a fairy land of palaces, a 
region tenanted by wondrous shapes, prodigal of treasure, teeming with 
strange adventures, and offering the occasion of heroic deeds. To the 
New World Raleigh sailed with the courage of a Paladin, dreaming to 
realize the achievements of Arthur and of Amadis. He little knew what 
unromantic scenes of modern life, and what a commonplace succession of 
settlers, he inaugurated on the shores of El Dorado. 

The power of youth was autocratic in that age. The nations lay 
“immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world,” amid the dust of creeds 
and empires which fell round them like “ the wrecks of a dissolving dream.” 
Refreshed with their long sleep, they rose up strong to shatter the old 
world. Thought and action were no longer fettered by antique traditions. 
Instead of the letter, the spirit flashed out clear and free. Every nerve 
was sensitive to pleasure bordering on pain, and pain that lost itself in 
ecstasy. There was nothing tame or moderate then. Men saw and coveted 
and grasped at their desire. If they hated, they slew. If they loved and 
could not win, again they slew. Blood flowed freely, and life seemed of 
small account, so strong and turbulent was its tide. Characters were 
strongly marked and separated from each other by distinct peculiarities, 
Men had not been rubbed down by contact into uniformity. They 
prided themselves upon their eccentricities. You might distinguish the 
inhabitants of different countries, the artisans of different crafts—the 
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lawyer, the physician, or the churchman—by their clothes, and gait, and 
language. To adopt new fashions, to cut the beard into fantastic shapes, 
to wear particoloured garments, to coin fresh oaths, and to affect a style 
of speech different from one’s neighbours, were among the marks of gentle 
breeding. Instead of curbing their passions, men gloried in their exercise. 
They concealed nothing, and even language wanted the reserve which 
civilized society throws over it. Benvenuto Cellini, in his autobiography, 
presents a graphic picture of his times. He and his comrades killed their 
rivals in the streets by day ; they girded on their daggers when they 
went into the courts of justice; they called up spirits in the ruins of 
deserted amphitheatres; they sickened to the death with disappointed 
vengeance or unhappy love; they lay for months in prison uncondemned 
or unaccused ; they read the Bible and the sermons of Savonarola, and 
made their dungeons echo with psalm-singing; they broke their fetters 
and swam streams, and thought that angels had been sent to rescue 
them ; they carved Madonna and Adonis on the self-same shrine; they 
confused the mythology of Olympus with the persons of the Trinity, the 
oracles of alchemists and necromancers with the voice of prophets, the 
authority of Virgil, Ovid, and Euripides with that of David and St. Paul; 
they prayed one prayer for revenge against their foes, for favour with the 
women that they loved, and for Paradise in the life to come ; they flung 
defiance at Popes, and trembled for absolution before a barefooted friar ; they 
passed men dying by the road, and durst not pity them because a Cardinal 
had banned and left them there to perish. The most extravagant passions, 
the wildest superstition, the coldest scepticism, the most earnest faith, and 
the gravest learning, met in the same persons. Marsilio Ficino lectured 
on the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle; but, for all his science, he 
believed in the occult virtue of amulets and precious stones. Jerome 
Cardan, who was one of the first pioneers of physical discovery, detailed 
his visions with greater gravity than his experiments, wrote volumes of 
predictions which he gathered from the buzzing of a wasp, and killed 
himself in order to fulfil his dreams. A Cardinal of the Church warned 
young scholars against reading the Bible, lest they should corrupt their 
Latin style. A Pope, to help the Sultan, poisoned a Turkish prince, and 
was rewarded by the present of Christ’s seamless coat. To multiply these 
instances would be easy but useless. Turbulent life was uppermost, 
reducing the most heterogeneous elements and the most incongruous 
emotions to one uniform existence of intense activity. 

Nor was it in Italy alone that the disorder prevailed. In England 
we find the same strength of undisguised passions, the same intemperate 
will, and the same disregard of decencies. Among the nations of the 
Continent the English were regarded as peculiarly barbarous. Cellini 
calls them “ questi diavoli—quelle bestie di quegli Inglesi.” Erasmus 
speaks with horror ef the clay floors and filthy furniture of our houses. 
It was thought a service of danger to cross our Channel, and to traverse 
the roadless wilds of England. But the English then, as now, were 
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great travellers and imitators of foreign fashions. Young men went 
abroad, and returned with all the arts, accomplishments, and vices of the 
Spanish and Italian capitals. Robert Greene, in his travels, describes 
the adventures which, in Rome or Venice, might befall his countrymen. 
Ascham severely inveighs against this custom of travelling in Italy, 
quoting the significant proverb, ‘‘Inglese Italianato é un diavolo incar- 
nato,” and remarking that “Italy now is not that Italy that it was 
wont to be.” So rapidly were the English growing in the luxuries and 
vices of other lands, while they retained their native vigour and coarse 
habits, that the playwrights constantly alluded to the incongruity of 
fashions displayed in the dress of dandies, to their language mixed of all 
the dialects in Europe, to their aptitude for every kind of dissipation, to 
their skill in the sports of all nations, and to the decay of antique severity. 
“We have robbed Greece of gluttony,” says Stephen Gosson, ‘Spain of 
pride, France of deceit, and Dutchland of quaffing.” But these affectations 
were only a kind of varnish on the surface of society. The incidents of 
court gossip show how savage was the life beneath. Queen Elizabeth spat 
one day, in the midst of her nobles, at a gentleman who had displeased 
her. She struck Lord Essex on the cheek. Burleigh often cried at 
her ill-treatment. The lords wrangled and even drew swords in her 
presence. Once Leicester took her handkerchief from her lap to wipe his 
face at tennis. Lady Jane Grey was starved and beaten by her parents, 
and exposed to such indignities that she wearied of life; yet they made 
her one of the best Greek scholars of the day. Heretics were burned in 
every town. Sir Henry Sidney, as we learn from a paper recently 
published by Mr. Froude, when sent to quell the Irish rebels, first 
proclaimed the Queen’s sovereignty and then allowed no mercy to 
the recusants. He “put man, woman, and child to the sword,” while 
his sergeant-majors balanced the advantages of pillaging, or “ having 
some killing,” with a preference for the latter when they felt them- 
selves in humour for the chase. The belief in witches everywhere 
prevailed, nor was it an uncommon village sport to drown old women 
in the ponds, and to rack suspected wizards till for very anguish they 
confessed fictitious crimes. Country-folk conducted their revels with a 
licence that would shock our modern ears. The Lord of Misrule led out 
his motley train, and ladies went a-maying with their lovers to the woods. 
The Feasts of Asses and of Fools profaned the sanctuaries; nor were the 
sports of Christmas so well suited to celebrate a Christian festival as to 
recall the rites of Woden and of Freya. Men and women who read Plato, 
and discussed the beauties of Petrarch’s poetry, allowed the coarsest 
practical jokes and used the grossest language. They sold farms and 
forests, and wore their acres in the form of gems and gold lace on their 
backs. But their splendid clothes and jewels did not prevent them from 
indulging in the most untidy habits. They would lie upon the rushes 
which concealed the fragments of old feasts; and they burned perfumes 
to sweeten chambers musty with bad air. The church itself was not 
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respected. The nave of old St. Paul’s became a rendezvous of thieves 
and prostitutes. Fine gentlemen paid sums of money for the privilege 
of clanking up and down its aisles in service time; dancers and masquers, 
crowding from the square outside in all their finery, often took the 
sacrament and then ran out to recommence their sports. Men were 
Papists and Protestants according to the time of day; hearing mass in 
the morning and sermon in the afternoon. There was no end to the 
extravagance and incongruity of elements which then prevailed in 
England. Yet in the midst of this confusion rose cavaliers like Sidney, 
philosophers like Bacon, poets like Spenser; in whom all that is pure, 
elevated, subtle, tender, strong, wise, delicate, and learned in our modern 
civilization displayed itself. 

Such was the society of which our theatre became the mirror. The 
splendour and refinement of the life which it imagined, when contrasted 
with the semi-barbarism from which the world was just emerging, added 
a strange charm to dramatic entertainments, and raised the fancy of the 
playwrights to the highest pitch. This contrast converted art into a 
gorgeous dream, a magnificent possibility, an ardent anticipation of what 
might be. The artists themselves were Prosperos. In the dark and 
unpaved streets of London visions came to them of Florence and Verona, 
bright with palaces and lucid with perpetual sunlight. The energetic 
passions which they found in their own breasts and everywhere among the 
men around them, reached a tragic grandeur in their imaginations. They 
translated the crude violence and fanciful eccentricities of the day into 
eternal language, and in their poems left to us the types of human nature. 

Some critics have complained that our drama lacks the unity and 
statuesque beauty of the Greek. The French, involved in classical 
traditions, and those of our own nation who adopt their canons, are 
bitter on this point. Nor did the English stage assume its form without 
strong opposition from admirers of antique models. But it must be 
remembered that between the age of the Athenian drama and the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, a period of history had rolled away embracing the 
development of Greek philosophy, the rise and fall of Rome, the birth 
and progress of Christianity, the formation and decay of feudalism, the 
suspension of all knowledge in the middle age, the growth of modern 
nationalities and modern tongues, the spread of Gothic art and of romantic 
poetry, and, last of all, the revolution which shook the Papacy and freed 
the minds of men. This in itself explains the difference which must 
subsist between the two theatres if both are genuine productions of their 
age. Therefore, though scholars at the University and purists of the 
court of Elizabeth wrote dramas in the style of Euripides, rehandling 
the old themes of Jocasta, Thyestes, Gidipus, and Agamemnon; though 
Sidney upheld the Aristotelian unities in his defence of poetry ; though 
Heywood, Nevyle, Studley, and the Queen herself translated plays of 
Seneca, while Lyly and Sackville manufactured tame tragedies with due 
regard to time and place; though Ben Jonson threw his weight of learning 
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and personal influence into the scale, and dished up Tacitus and Sallust 
in blank verse—yet all was vain. The people rejected their lifeless 
Jucubrations ; and the people were too strong for university and court. 
They felt that the genius of modern times could not assume those ancient 
garments. ‘The new wine refused to be poured into old bottles. England 
happily was far off from the centre of the classical revival. Our 
language was composed of many elements, and owed its vigour to a Saxon 
rather than to a Latin ancestry. Nor did our climate, soil, and history 
recall those classic memories which proved the ruin of more southern 
art. Their remains of ancient temples, their soft dialect, in tone and 
genius allied to that of Rome, their names suggesting a descent from 
Latin forefathers, made Spaniards and Italians copy the antique. But 
the force and vigour of the English intellect were native. All the 
materials which our poets borrowed passed through the furnace of their 
own imagination, and received the mould of their invention. In no sense 
can they be accused of plagiarism, though they made free use of all that 
had been written in verse and prose before their day. From the Renais- 
sance they derived, not its classical affectation, but its deep colouring, its 
indifference to rule and precedent, its boundless hope, the pomp and pride 
and passion of its glowing youth. Italy supplied them with tales of love 
and dreams of beauty, and the names of Venice and Amalfi and Verona. 
In Spain they found dark traditions of murders, and treasons, and vengeance, 
of ecclesiastical oppression and ancestral crime. The classics taught 
them to admire the deeds and lives of citizens and warriors, and filled 
their fancy with old mythic fables. From the annals of the North and 
their own land they drew such legends as became the plays of Lear, 
Edward the Second, and Hamlet. Nor did these subjects, in their incon- 
gruous variety, confuse the minds which they enriched. Our dramatists 
inspired with vital energy each character of myth or history. Of 
anachronisms and of credulity we may find good store upon their pages. 
Criticism had not yet begun its reign. Legend had not been separated 
from fact. They felt the reality of life exceedingly, and grasped all forms 
through which they could express their knowledge of themselves and of 
the world. The fantastic circumstances through which they made their 
men and women move only served to enhance the pleasure they derived 
from their creative faculty. 

But it must not be thought that our dramatists wholly negiected the 
incidents of English life for these exciting themes. Not only did the 
humours and fashions of the day supply Marston, Webster, Jonson, 
Massinger, and Decker with the materials of their comedies, but also 
in the higher sphere of tragedy they founded some of their best plays 
upon domestic incidents. None of these surpasses Heywood’s Woman 
killed with Kindness. In this tragedy a wife proves unfaithful to her 
husband, who punishes her by seclusion from his presence. Its pathos 
depends upon the simple narrative of his sorrow and forbearance, and of 
her repentant misery and death, The lives of English heroes, dear to 
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the people—sea captains and buccaneers, like the Spencers and Stukeleys 
of the West—supplied the playwrights with patriotic melodramas of another 
kind. Frequently they represented events of transitory and local interest 
upon the stage. One of the earliest of our tragedies, Arden of Feversham, 
the authorship of which’remains unknown, is nothing but the dramatized 
account of a murder which filled Kent with horror. So again we have 
the title of a play, now lost, written by Ford and Webster, on A late 
Murther of a Son upon a Mother. In these days a story fell as naturally 
into the form of a drama as in ours it assumes that of a novel; and the 
common people in the pit enjoyed the ghastly details of a murder with 
even more gusto than our servants do when reading the Sunday papers. 
Middleton and Rowley made witchcraft the theme of wild and gloomy 
tragedies, revealing to a later age the dread and loathing with which 
medigval fancy contemplated this commerce with the other world, the 
foul thoughts it suggested, and the brutal superstition it engendered. 

Yet in whatever scenes they fixed the action of their plays, we find the 
same exuberance of life and the same vehement passions. In their 
delineation of character there is no feebleness of execution. In their plots 
we trace no lack of incidents, and no languor of development. Their art 
suffered rather from rapidity, excess of vigour, and extravagant invention. 
To represent exciting scenes by energetic action, to clothe audacious ideas 
in grandiloquent language, to imitate the broader aspects of passion, to 
quicken the dullest apprehension by strong contrasts and “ sensational” 
effects, was the aim which authors and actors pursued in common. Hence 
their designs appear often almost puerile in their simplicity. The devices 
by which heroic characters, like that of Othello, are entrapped seem to us 
too palpable. Nor can we admire the abrupt transitions from good to bad, 
and from vice to virtue, which they frequently exhibit. It must, however, 
be remembered, as some justificatién of their art, that passion was far 
more vehement, and that conversions were more frequent, in those 
days than they are in ours; and also that the exigencies of the stage 
required them to condense the work of years into a few short scenes, and 
for tragic effect to omit those gradations of emotion which we always find 
in life. Bellafront, in a comedy of Decker, is shown to us at first as a bold 
and beautiful bad woman; but love alters her whole life, and she becomes 
a modest and patient lady. Hipolyto, who wrought this change himself, 
in course of time turns round and tempts the very woman whom his 
earlier entreaties had preserved from vice. Under both aspects these 
characters are drawn with admirable skill; they maintain their individuality 
without the least apparent violence of truth. Nothing is more common in 
the plays of Massinger and Fletcher than for tyrants suddenly to be 
softened by the beauty of their intended victims, for love to take the place 
of implacable revenge or brutal cruelty, and for the most tender strains of 
chivalrous affection to flow from lips which before had uttered insults, 
threats, and curses. On the other hand they show us bad men stubborn 
in their base designs, whom innocence and beauty and eloquence had 
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no power to charm. Such are the Tarquin of Heywood, and Fletcher’s 
Rollo, who murders an old man before his daughter's eyes, and listens in 
silence to the anguish of her pleading, and to the tempest of inspired denun- 
ciation which she hurls upon him when the deed is done. The Flamineo 
and Bosola of Webster are villains of a darker dye, men such as only Italy 
of the sixteenth century could breed, courtiers refined in arts of wicked- 
ness; subtle, polite, and finished scholars; brave in war and bold in love ; 
who live a hundred lives of crime, and treachery, and self-indulgence, in 
‘a few years; and then, in ill repute and want of money, place themselves 
at the command of princes to subserve their pleasures and accomplish 
their revenge. In such men there is no faith, no hope, and no remorse. 
Some devil seems to have sat for their portraits. They are helpless in 
the chains of crime; their own ill-deeds binding them to the bad masters 
whom they serve, and their blunt consciences allowing them to execute 
with pleasure diabolical designs. The whole action of many tragedies 
revolves round characters like those we have described, and their incidents 
are full of bloodshed. Beaumont and Fletcher have twice brought the 
agonies of death by poison on the stage. Webster exhibits a prince dying 
by means of a poisoned helmet, and a duchess strangled in her chamber. 
Ford adds the horrors of incestuous passion to the death-scene of a sister 
slain by a brother's hand. In Massinger’s Virgin Martyr we behcld a 
maiden insulted and driven to the stake. Marston’s Antonio stabs an 
innocent boy who loves him dearly, in order to accomplish his revenge, 
Hoffmann, in a play without an author, places on his victim’s head a 
crown of red-hot steel. But none of these horrors are equal to those of 
Titus Andronicus, in which we find parricides, and mothers who devour 
their children’s flesh, and a girl whose hands and tongue have been cut 
off. It is needless to dwell further on these details. ‘The crudity of 
passion in that age, whether exhibited in brutal and unbridled lust, or in 
hate, cruelty, and murder, was something which we cannot understand. 
Its aspect would be too revolting did not these old dramatists invest their 
tragedies with moral dignity, and relieve the physical abominations they 
described by poetry the most pathetic, and by sublime representations of 
moral anguish. 

Insanity in their hands became a powerful instrument of moving pity 
and inspiring dread. There is nothing more solemn than the conscious- 
ness of yacillating reason which the Duchess of Malfi displays after she has 
been confined in prison among lunatics and murderers. Her persecutors 
seek to drive her into madness. She argues with herself whether she be 
mad or not. 


O that it were possible 

To hold some two days’ conference with the dead ! 
From them I should learn somewhat, I am sure 

I never shall know here. I'll tell you a miracle : 

I am not mad yet to my cause of sorrow, 

The heavens o’er my head seem made of molten brass, 
The earth of flaming sulphur; yet I am not mad, 
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I am acquainted with sad misery 

As the tanned galley-slave is with his oar: 
Necessity makes me suffer constantly, 

And custom makes it easy. 


Extravagant passion, the love of love, or the hate of hate, makes men 
tremble on the verge of insanity. This state of exaltation, in which the 
whole nature quivers beneath the shock of one overpowering desire, was 
admirably rendered by the dramatists. Ferdinand, in Webster, kills his 
sister from excess of jealousy and avarice. But when he sees her corpse, 
his fancy, set on flame already by the fury of his hate, becomes a kind of 
hell, which plagues him always with the memory of her calm, pale face, 
fixed eyes, and tender age. The milder and more pathetic forms of 
madness, which result from loss, ill-treatment, slighted love, or an over- 
burdened brain, are handled no less skilfully. We all know how Shakspeare 
has described the distraction of Ophelia, the diseased intellect of Hamlet, 
and the gradual approaches of insanity in Lear. The settled melancholy 
of poor Penthea in Ford’s Broken Heart-is not less touching than the 
sorrows of Ophelia. Nor can we refrain our sympathy from the Jailor’s 
Daughter in The Two Noble Kinsmen whom love has crazed, and who goes 
wandering by the river-shore seeking Palamon and calling on his name. 
From the description of a madhouse which we find in Decker, it is clear 
that the Elizabethan playwrights had the sight of the insane constantly 
before their eyes. In those days, when passions were so violent and when 


medical skill as yet was immature, madness must have been more common 
and more terrible than it is now. 

Their keen sense of existence made the men of that age look with dread 
upon the unfamiliar grave, which they invested with terrors of the most 
various and vivid kind. The other world had for them intense reality. 
They described it sometimes as a place of solitude, of endless parting,— 


With all we can call ours, with all our sweetness, 

With youth, strength, pleasure, people, time, nay reason ! 
For in the silent grave no conversation, 

No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 

No careful father’s counsel ; nothing’s heard, 

Nor nothing is, but all oblivion, 

Dust, and an endless darkness. 


At other times they imagined it to be peopled with horrid shapes and 
fiends that plagued the wicked. “’Tis full of fearful shadows,” says the 
king in Thierry and Theodoret. And Claudio, dreaming of the grave, 
exclaims :— 

Ah ! but to die and go we know not whither ! 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot! 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod, and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice : 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
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Or blown with restless violence about 

The pendent world, or to be worse than worst 
Of those whose lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagined howling! ’Tis too horrible. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, or imprisonment 

Can lay on nature is a Paradise 

To what we fear of death. 


In this description the physical torments of a material hell are conceived 
with terrible reality. Marlowe dwells upon the moral anguish of the 
damned, and Mephistopheles, when asked by Faustus where hell is, replies: 


Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it: 
Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells 

. In being deprived of everlasting life ? 


Nor did the path of death appear less awful than the realm it led to. 
Webster represents a murderer dying among his enemies. He cries :— 
Oh, the way’s dark, and horrid! I cannot see; 
Shall I have no company ? 
They answer :-— 
Yes, thy sins 
Do run before thee, to fetch fire from hell 
To light thee thither. 


With the same terrible energy Vittoria Corombona exclaims :— 
My soul, like to a ship in a black storm, 
Is driven, I know not whither. 

Yet, though death seemed so terrible, their dauntless courage and strong 
nerves enabled these fierce heroes to defy the grave and glory in destruction. 
We cease to grieve, cease to be fortune’s slaves, 

Yea, cease to die by dying. 
So they speak when the game of life has been played out; and then, like 
travellers— 

Go to discover countries yet unknown. 


In the midst of the energy and splendour of those times men felt the 
futility and wretchedness of life. Its very vigour made them realize the 
transient character of their existence. Ask what is life? They answer— 


A tale told by an idiot, 
Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


Ask what are men ? 


We are merely the stars’ tennis balls, 
Struck and banded which way please them. 
To be man 
Is but to be the exercise of cares 
In several shapes, as miseries do grow, 
They alter as men’s forms; but none know how. 
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So strong was the despair which fell upon them in this youth and 
spring-time of the world, that Marston cried,— 

Can man by no means creep out of himself 
And leave the slough of viperous grief behind ? 

To dote upon the grave, and spend sad hours in wormy contemplation, 
seems to bring them some relief amid the anguish of this “ life’s disease.” 
In Cyril Tourneur’s Revenger's Tragedy, a lover addresses the skull of 
his dead lady thus :— 


Does the silk-worm expend her yellow labours 


For thee? for thee does she undo herself ? 
* * He * 


Thou mayst lie chaste now! it were fine, methinks, 
To have thee seen at revels, forgetful feasts, 
And unclean brothels. 

These lines suggest the Dance of Death, with which the margin of 
Queen Elizabeth’s prayer-book was illuminated. This aching sense of 
the vanity of life and of the world was partly medieval, and partly it 
belonged to the Northern origin of our race. Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly appeared in 1621, before some of our dramatic authors were too 
late to profit by it. In this book may be traced the morbid spirit of 
involved reflection which had been favoured by the life of the middle 
ages, which passed like a phantom across the stage of the Renaissance, 
and which in men like Sir Thomas Browne and Johnson has reappeared 
at all periods of our literature. Burton, and the author of Religio Medici, 
both claimed the meditative planet Saturn for the star of their nativity. 
Albert Diirer’s picture of ‘ Melancholia” might stand for a portrait of 
their genius. She is represented as a woman in the prime of life, girt 
with keys that unlock the door of mysteries, and crowned with green 
leaves and flowers to signify her youth and love of nature. Upon her 
shoulders are wings, strong to carry her beyond the bounds of space. 
A Cupid sits at her right hand, showing that Love himself is in the 
train of this imperious lady. A hound lies at her feet, while scattered 
on the ground are implements of all the arts and sciences, cubes and 
saws and levers, arithmetical tables, the hour-glass, and the bell, the 
compass, and the crucible. None of these she heeds, but looks intently 
forward, resting chin on hand. From her girdle falls a bag of coin. 
Such is the portrait of Teutonic Melancholy, whose universal strength 
and insight, love of solitude, and power of thought, intensity of passion, 
and contempt for wealth, hope mixed with fear, and faith obscured by 
doubt, our dramatists possessed in no small measure. “ Nothing's so ° 
dainty sweet as lovely Melancholy,” are the words with which Beaumont 
concludes the ode in which he speaks of— 

Folded arms and fixed eyes, 
A sigh, that piercing, mortifies, 
A look that’s fastened on the ground, 
A tongue chained up without a sound ! 
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Fountain heads, and pathless groves, 
Places which pale passion loves ! 
Moonlight walks where all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls. 


Nor did the terrible scenes chosen by the dramatists for their 
delineation of human passions fail to foster the natural gloominess of their 
temperament. So many of their characters were hunted by the tyranny 
of fate, and their own crimes, stretched out upon the rack of suffering or 
an evil conscience, maddened by agony or disappointed love, that we do 
not wonder to hear them complaining that “ the world’s a tedious theatre,” 
or to read such hopeless lines as those of Webster in his celebrated dirge : 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 
Sin their conception, their birth weeping, 
Their life a general mist of error, 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 


But it was not always that they brooded with this morbid horror on 
the secrets of the other world. Fletcher has some charming passages 
upon the last slumber of the virtuous. Ordella, in the play of Thierry 
and Theodoret, replies to the gloomy suggestions of the king :— 


These fears 
Feeling but once the fires of noble thought 
Fly like the shapes of clouds we form to nothing. 


And when he paints the solitude of death, again she answers:— 


*Tis of all sleeps the sweetest: 
Children begin it to us, strong men seek it, 
And kings from height of all their painted glory 
Fall like spent exhalations to this centre. 


Memnon, in the Mad Lover’s Tragedy, argues thus about his passion 
for the beautiful princess :— 


I do her wrong, much wrong: she’s young and blessed, 
Sweet as the spring, and as his blossoms tender ; 

And I a nipping north wind, my head hung 

With hails and frosty icicles: are the souls so too 
When we depart hence, lame, and old, and loveless ? 
No, sure ’tis ever youth there ; time and death 

Follow our flesh no more; and that forced opinion 
That spirits have no sexes, I believe not. 


Being asked where pure love may hope for its accomplishment, he 


answers :— 
Below, Siphax, 
Below us, in the other world, Elyzium, 
Where’s no more dying, no despairing, mourning, 
Where all desires are full, deserts down loaden, 
There, Siphax, there, where loves are ever living. 


In the same strain of poetical feeling, Caratach comforts his little 
nephew Hengo, at the hour of death. The boy asks, “ Whither must we 
go when we are dead?” 
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Why, to the blessed’st place, boy! Ever sweetness 
And happiness dwells there. 

No ill men 

That live by violence and strong oppression 

Come thither. ’Tis for those the gods love—good ones. 

Webster, contrasting the death of those who die in peace with that of 
tyrants and bad livers, makes a prince exclaim :— 

O thou soft, natural death, that art joint twin 
To sweetest slumber! No rough bearded comet 
Stares on thy mild departure ; the dull owl 
Beats not against thy casement ; the hoarse wolf 
Scents not thy carrion ; pity winds thy corse, 
Whilst horror waits on princes. 

Decker, too, in his most melodious verse, has said :— 
An innocent to die ; what is it less 
But to add angels to heaven’s happiness ? 

Nor did the bloodshed, madness, and fury of their plots prevent these 
dramatists from touching all the softest stops of human nature; from 
showing us the purest love, the most devoted friendship, the clearest 
faith, and the tenderest devotion. One quotation from old Decker’s half- 
forgotten comedy, Zhe Honest Whore, will prove in what rare words they 
could clothe simple and exquisite thoughts which bring religion home to 


cur own hearts :— 
The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


With the same power of delicately touching elevated themes, Heywood 
adds a sanctity of pathos to the speech in which an injured husband 
forgives his dying wife :— ; 


As freely from the low depths of my soul 

As my Redeemer hath forgiven his death, 

I pardon thee. 

Even as I hope for pardon at that day 

When the great Judge of heaven in scarlet sits, 
So be thou pardoned. 

To understand how thoroughly they knew the heart and could unfuld 
its inmost secrets, we need only read their plays at random. It would be 
impossible to quote from the multitude of their sweet and noble scenes, 
or we might summon up Fletcher’s Aspasia, forlorn among her maidens; 
Heywood’s Frankford, pleading with his wife; the Virgin Martyr of 
Massinger, comforted by her angelic servant ; Decker’s father concealing 
his sorrow under a mask of pride when he hears of his unchaste daughter's 
death ; the last discourse of Delio and Antonio, two friends, in Webster's 
masterpiece; the passionate farewell which Mellida receives from her 
disguised lover in Marston’s tragedy of Antonio’s Revenge; Tourneur's 
brother and sister awakening repentance in the heart of their bad mother; 
Ford’s Penthea, wasting away in shame, neglect, and slighted love; the 
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invocation to Mars, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Noble Kinsmen; little 
Hengo’s death, in their tragedy of Bonduca ; the awful soliloquy of Faust 
at his last moment ; or the impassioned oratory of Icilius, in the play of 
Appius and Virginia. 

If the evil of the world was painted simply as it is in all its strength 
and ugliness by our old dramatists, the beauty and the peace, the loveli- 
ness of nature and the dignity of soul which make our life worth living, 
were no less faithfully portrayed. The multiform existence we enjoy upon 
this earth received a true reflection in our theatre—nor was one aspect 
of its development neglected for another. Those artists verily believed 
that “ the world’s a stage:” they made their art a microcosm of tlie 
universe. 

Among the ruffians and tyrants whom we have described may be found 
the most exquisite conceptions of womanly virtue and loveliness. It has 
been remarked that the very names of Fletcher’s ladies have a charn— 
Aspasia, Ordella, Amoret, Evadne, Viola, Euphrasia, Edith, Oriana ; and 
their characters answer to their names. They are sweet, and true, and 
noble; never changing in their love or tiring in their tenderness; enduring 
all things, and believing all things; patient, meek, strong, innocent, unto 
the end. His Bonduca is of another type—an Amazon, a queen, and 
leader of a British clan in their rebellion against Rome. Such women the 
old playwrights loved. One might fancy they had gone: to Italy, and 
studied them among the noble ladies of Venice. The insolence and intel- 
lectual vigour of Vittoria Corombona, when she stands up to defy her 
judges and confound them with her beauty, are among the most masterly 
of Webster’s conceptions. Marston’s Sophonisba, the Roman bride, who 
meets death with a dauntless countenance ; Massinger’s Domitia, the 
empress, Who woos an actor to her love in words that savour of habitual 
command; Ford’s Annabella, guilty in her passion, but sublime in her 
endurance of disgrace and death; Marston’s Insatiate Countess ; the 
queen mother, in Lust’s Dominion ; and Decker’s Bellafront, are all of the 
same stamp, strong for,good or evil, and of indomitable will. That 
the same poets could delineate the softer forms of female character is 
proved by Mellida, by Dorothea, and by Isabel, in whom the tenderness 
of woman mingles with heroic constancy and strength in suffering. We 
wonder how such characters could have been adequately represented on 
the stage, for during the reigns of Elizabeth and James no women acted. 
Boys were trained to take their parts; and it often happened that the 
youth who appeared as Duchess of Malfi, or Lady Macbeth, shaved his 
beard before he placed the coronet and curls upon his head. It is impos- 
sible that young men, brought up amid the common scenes of theatrical 
life, could have understood and faithfully interpreted these high conceptions 
of the queenly character. Perhaps for them to impersonate Desdemona and 
Aspasia would have been still more difficult. 

In consequence of this custom great coarseness in the treatment of 
dramatic subjects was allowed. Boys took parts which it is to be 
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hoped no woman would have dared to play. And much of the obscenity 
which defiles the comic drama of the time may be attributed to this 
practice. Yet it is certain that these young artists acquired considerable 
skill in delineating even the finer shades of character. It was the custom 
for actors of great repute to take boys as apprentices. Alleyn and 
Burbage thus educated their pupils in the histrionic art, by first teaching 
them to play inferior parts, and by gradually advancing them to more 
important posts. Some of the male characters assigned to them required 
a delicate perception of the subtlest sentiments. The part of Arthur in 
King John is celebrated for its pathos, and we have already quoted enough 
from the death-scene of Fletcher’s Hengo to prove how touching might 
have been that dialogue between the dying hero of some ten years old 
and his stern uncle. Often, too, when they appeared as women on the 
stage, they assumed a male disguise, and carried on a double part with 
constant innuendoes, hints, and half-betrayals of their simulated sex. The 
Pages in Philaster and The Lover's Melancholy, Viola in Twelfth Night, 
Imogen, and Jonson’s Silent Woman, are instances of these epicene 
characters which our ancestors delighted to contemplate. ‘“ What an odd 
double confusion it must have made,” says Charles Lamb, “ to see a boy 
play a woman playing a man: we cannot disentangle the perplexity 
without some violence to the imagination.” 

So powerful was the influence of these romantic metamorphoses upon 
the fancy of ladies at the time, that some distressed damsels seem to have 
entertained the notion of following their lovers, actually as pages, to the 
wars. The daughter of Sir George Moore resolved to accompany the 
poet Donne in his travels under this disguise. He dissuaded her from 
the attempt in verses of exquisite feeling and propriety :— 


Dissemble nothing, not a boy, nor change 


Thy bedy’s habit, nor mind; be not strange 

To thyself only. All will spy in thy face 

A blushing, womanly, discovering grace. 
After picturing the dangers she might run upgn the seas and in foreign 
lands, he adds :-— 

For thee 

England is only a worthy gallery 

To walk in expectation, till from fhence 

Our greatest King call thee to his presence. 

When I am gone, dream me some happiness ; 

Nor let thy looks our long-hid love confess. 


From Walton’s Lives, we learn that this love, so powerful on her side 
as to make her willing to unsex herself, so pure and noble and respectful 
on the poet’s as to induce him to refuse this sacrifice, proved most 
unfortunate. . 





Modern Falconry. 


Hunting and hawking were, as every one knows, the great sports of our 
forefathers. Angling was but little understood before the time of Walton 
and Cotton, and not thoroughly even by those great masters themselves. 
In the olden time, the bow and arrow, being scarcely adapted for fowling, 
were used almost exclusively against large game, such as deer ; the cross- 
bow was perhaps not 1 very efficient weapon; and the art of shooting 
flying with a fowling-piece may be said to be of recent invention. It is 
true that, a couple of hundred years ago, men (the sportsmen of those 
days) might have been seen, armed with a matchlock, or some such 
wonderful contrivance, crawling towards a covey of basking partridges, 
with the intention of shooting them on the ground; and Dame Juliana 
Berners, who wrote upon falconry in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
invented a fly-rod of such excessive weight that the strongest salmon- 
fisher in these days would be unwilling to wield it. But this was sorry 
work, and we can well understand that, of itself, it was very far from 
satisfying a sport-loving people. They still held by the old sports. 
Hunting and hawking were in their glory when what we now call 
“shooting” and “fishing” were scarcely understood at all. Deer were 
in abundance, and so was other game, especially if we consider the few 
people privileged to kill it. In those days, though not in these, the most 
sportsmanlike way was the most profitable; and more quarry could be 
taken with dogs and hawks than in any other, and perhaps less legitimate, 
manner. 

Hunting we retain, as our great and national sport, though circum- 
stances, rather than choice, have led to our exchanging the stag for the 
fox. But falconry, the great sport of chivalry, once the national sport of 
these islands, has been permitted so nearly to die out that but few people 
are aware of its existence amongst us. That it does still live, however, 
though under a cloud,—to what extent and in what manner it is carried 
out,—it is the purport of this paper to show. 

The causes of the decrease, and almost the loss, of this sport are 
obvious enough. Amongst the chief are, the present enclosed state of the 
country; the perfection—or what is almost perfection—of modern gunnery, 
and of the marksman’s skill, and the desire to make large bags. Add to 
these, perhaps, the trouble and expense attendant upon keeping hawks. 
But the links have at no time absolutely been broken which, in England, 
unite falconry in the time of Ethelbert to falconry of the present day. 
Lord Orford and Colonel Thornten took them up and strengthened them 
at the end of the last, and the beginning of the present, century. Later 
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still, the Loo Club in Holland saved falconry from extinction in England, 
because its English members brought their falcons to this country, and 
flew them here. The Barrs, first-rate Scotch falconers, and John Pells, of 
Norfolk, helped the course by training and selling hawks ; and a work 
entitled Falconry in the British Isles, published in 1855, together with 
some chapters which appeared rather later in one of the leading sporting 
newspapers (and were afterwards collected in a volume), served to create 
or encourage a love for falconry. 

It was said that the present Duke of St. Albans, the Grand Falconer, 
would take to the sport con amore, and not as a mere form; but this is 
very far indeed from being the case. The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh was 
perhaps the most considerable falconer of the present day ; and last season 
but one he killed 119 grouse with his young hawks; but he has lately 
given up the greater part of his hawking establishment. In Ireland there 
are some good falcons, flown occasionally at herons, and frequently, and 
with great success, at other quarry ; many officers in the army are 
falconers ; and, in the wilds of Cheshire, there lives a poor gentleman who 
has flown hawks for fifteen years, and contrives, through the courtesy of 
his friends, to make a bag on the moors with his famous grouse-hawk 
“The Princess,” and one or two others. 

Those who have been accustomed to regard falconry as entirely a 
thing of the past, and the secret of hawk-training as utterly lost as that 
of Stonehenge or the Pyramids, will be surprised to hear that there are, at 
the present time, hawks in England of such proved excellence, that it is 
impossible to conceive even princes in the olden time, notwithstanding the 
monstrous prices they are said to have paid for some falcons, ever pos- 
sessing better. When a peregrine falcon will ‘‘ wait on,” as it is called, at 
the height of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty yards above her master, 
as he beats the moors for her, and, when the birds rise, chase them with 
almost the speed of an arrow ; when she is sure to kill, unless the grouse 
escapes in cover; when she will not attempt to “carry” her game, even 
should a dog run by her, and when she is ready to fly two or three times 
in one morning; it can easily be imagined, even by those who know 
nothing of falconry, that she has reached excellence. 

And so, in heron-hawking. If a cast of falcons, unhooded at a quarter 
of a mile from a passing heron (especially a “ light” heron, ¢. ¢. a heron 
going to feed, and therefore not weighted), capture him in a wind, and 
after a two-mile flight, it is difficult to suppose, ceteris paribus, that any 
hawks could possibly be superior to them. And, as such hawks as we 
have described exist, the inevitable conclusion is, that where falconry is 
really understood, it is understood as well as it ever was; or, in other 
words, that modern falconry, as far as the perfection of individual hawks 
is concerned, is equal to ancient. 

Our forefathers, excellent falconers as they were, chose to make a 
wonderful mystery of their craft ; and when they did publish a book on 
the subject of their great sport, its directions could only avail the gentry 
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of those exclusive times. In examining these books, one is sometimes 
almost tempted to doubt whether the writers really offered the whole of 
their contents in a spirit of good faith; at any rate, some of the advice is 
very startling to modern ears; and no sane man of the present day would 
dream of following it. Perhaps the reader would like an extract. Here, 
then, is a recipe for a sick hawk, extracted from The Gentleman’s Recrea- 
tion, published 1677. “Take germander, pelamountain, basil, grummel- 
seed, and broom-flowers, of each half an ounce; hyssop, sassafras, poly- 
podium, and horse-mints, of each a quarter of an ounce, and the like of 
nutmegs ; cubebs, borage, mummy, mugwort, sage, and the four kinds of 
mirobolans, of each half an ounce ; of aloes soccotrine the fifth part of 
an ounce, and of saffron one whole ounce. To be put into a hen’s gut, 
tied at both ends.” What was supposed to be the effect of this mar- 
vellous mixture, it is somewhat hard to divine; but our modern pharma- 
copeia would be content with a little rhubarb, and a few peppercorns. 
With regard to food, we are told, in the same work, that cock’s flesh is 
proper for falcons that are “melancholick;" and that “ phlegmatick” 
birds are to be treated in a different way,—possibly fed on pullets. Were 
this paper intended as a notice of ancient, instead of modern falconry, 
we might multiply instances to show the extreme faddiness of the old 
falconers. 

Simply to tame a hawk is excessively easy. To train it, up to a cer- 
tain point, is not at all difficult. But it requires an old and practised hand 
to produce a bird of first-rate excellence. 

The modern routine of training the peregrine falcon is shortly as 
follows :—Young birds are procured, generally from Scotland, either just 
before they can fly, or just after. They are placed in some straw, on a 
platform, in an outhouse, which ought to open to the south-east. They 
are furnished each with a large bell (the size of a very small walnut) for 
the leg; and each with a couple of jessies (short straps of leather) for 
both legs. If they are unable to fly, the door of the coach-house (or 
whatever the outhouse may be) should be left open; but if they have 
tolerable use of their wings, it will be necessary to close it for the first 
few days. They are fed twice a day with beefsteak—changed, occa- 
sionally, for rabbit, rook, or pigeon ; and, if the birds are very young, the 
food must be cut up small; but it is improper to take them from the nest 
until the feathers have shown themselves thoroughly through the white 
down. A lure is then used. This instrument need be nothing more than 
a forked and somewhat heavy piece of wood (sometimes covered with 
leather), to which is fastened a strap and a couple of pigeons’ wings. To 
this meat is tied ; and the young hawks are encouraged to fly down from 
their platform, at the stated feeding times, to take their meals from it, the 
falconer either loudly whistling or shouting to them the while. Presently, 
and as they become acquainted with the lures, they are permitted to fly 
at large for a fortnight or three weeks; and, if the feeding-times be kept, 
the lures well furnished with food, and the shout or whistle employed, 
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the hawks will certainly return when they are due; unless, indeed, they 
have been injured or destroyed when from home, by accident or malice, 
This flying at liberty is termed “‘ flying at hack.” When the young hawks 
show any disposition to prey for themselves (though the heavy bells are 
intended slightly to delay this), they are taken up from “hack,” either 
with a small net, or with the hand. They are then taught to wear the 
hood, and are carried on the fist. In a few days they are sufficiently tame 
to be trusted at large, and may be flown at young grouse or pigeons, the 
heavy bells having been changed for the lightest procurable. At this 
period great pains are taken by the falconer to prevent his bird “ carrying” 
her game; for it is obvious that, were the hawk to move when he 
approached her, he would be subject constantly to the greatest trouble 
and disappointment. The tales told in books about hawks bringing quarry 
to their master are absurd; the faleoner must go to his hawk. Such isa 
sketch of the training in modern times of the eyas or young bird. Wild- 
caught hawks, however, called ‘‘ haggards,” are occasionally used. These, 

- though excellent for herons and rooks, are not good for game-hawking, as 
it is difficult to make them “wait on” about the falconer, and all game 
must be flown from the air, and not from the hood; 7.e. by a hawk from 
her pitch, and not from the fist of her master. Haggards, of course, are 
never flown at “hack.” ‘The tiercel, or male peregrine, is excellent for 
partridges and pigeons; byt the female bird only can have a chance with 
herons, and is to be preferred also for grouse and rooks. 

We have in this country several trained goshawks, which are flown 
at rabbits; also sometimes at hares and pheasants. The merlin, too, is 
occasionally trained: the present writer flew these beautiful little birds at 
larks for years ; but gave them up in 1857, and confined himself entirely 
to peregrines and goshawks. The sparrowhawk, the wildest of hawks, 
is sometimes used for small birds. The hobby is hardly to be procured. 
The Iceland and Greenland falcons are prized, but are rarely met with. 

These large birds are called gerfalecons; and, when very white, and 
good in the field, fetched extravagant prices in the old times. They may 
now sometimes be procured untrained for 5/. or 61. each; but the 
peregrine is large enough for the game of this country 


It may be interesting to know, in something like detail, what a flight 


at game, rooks, pigeons, or magpies is like; how it is conducted, and to 
what extent the sagacity of hawks may be developed. To this end, we 
will give a sketch or two of what is being done now, and what will be 
done in the game season. 

At this season of the year, and in this country, falconers are obliged 
to be content with rook, pigeon, or magpie flying. Such quarry is flown 
“out of the hood,” and not from the air; i¢., the hawk, instead of 
“ waiting on ” over the falconer in expectation of quarry being sprung, is 
unhooded as it rises, and is cast off from the fist. At least the only 
exception to this is when pigeons are thrown from the hand in order to 
teach a hawk to “ wait on.” 
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tt will be understood that, in the following description, the peregrine 
is supposed to be used, for a long-winged hawk is necessary for the 
flights about to be described, and the merlin is too small to be depended 
upon for anything larger than a blackbird, or a young partridge ; though 
the best females are good for pigeons. 

Let us go out to-day, then, and try to kill a rook or two on the 
neighbouring common. ‘The hawks are in good condition; not indeed as 
fat as though they were put up to moult, but with plenty of flesh and 
muscle, and wind kept good by almost daily exercise. We have a haggard 
tiercel and a haggard falcon; also two eyas falcons; all are up to their 
work, and have been well entered to rooks. We shall not trouble ourselves 
to take out the cadge to-day, for our party is quite strong enough to carry 
the hawks on the fist. Only two of us are mounted, a lady and a gentle- 
man; the rest will run, The lady would carry the little tiercel, but she 
is afraid lest she should make a blunder in unhooding him, as her mare 
is rather fresh this morning; but her companion, who has flown many a 
hawk, willingly takes charge of him. 

We are well on the common now; and Jo! a black mass on the ground 
there, with a few black spots floating over. Hark to the distant “ caw !” 
A clerical meeting. “ Let us give them a bishop, then,” says the bearer 
of the tiercel, which is called by that name. The wind is from them to us. 
The horseman and his companion canter onwards; we follow at a slow 
run. The horses approach the flock; the black mass becomes disturbed 
and rises ; the ‘‘ bishop” is thrown off with a shout of “ Hoo, ha! ha!” 
and rushes amongst his clergy with even more than episcopal energy. 
There is full enough wind; the rooks are soon into it, and ringing up in 
a compact body with a pace which, for them, is very good. His lordship, 
too, is mounting: he rose in a straight line the moment he left the fist, 
but he is now making a large circle to get above his quarry. He has 
reached them, but he does not grapple with the first bird he comes near, 
though he seems exceedingly close to it. But there is something so 
thoroughly systematic in his movements, something which so suggests 
a long and deadly experience, that even the uninitiated of the party feel 
certain that he is doing the right thing. He is nearly above them. A 
rook has left the flock—the very worst thing he could possibly do for his 
own sake: he has saved the bishop the trouble of selection. He makes 
for some trees in the distance, but it is inconceivable that he can reach 
them. There! and there! Now again! He is clutched at the third 
stoop, and both birds, in a deadly embrace, flap and twist to the ground 
together. The rest are high in the air, and a long way off. 

It must not be considered that this tiercel did not dash at once into the 
whole flock because he was afraid to do so. He had no fear whatever ; 
but nature or experience taught him that a stoop from above was worth 
half-a-dozen attempts to fly level and grapple. 

“Tt’s poor work after all,” said one of the party, who had run for it 
notwithstanding ; “these brutes can’t fly, and it’s almost an insult to a 
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first-rate hawk to unhood him at such quarry. Even the hawks don’t 
fly with the same dash that one sees when a strong pigeon is on the wing, 
Besides, it’s spoiling the eyases for game-hawking ; when they ought to 
be ‘ waiting on’ over grouse, they will be starting after the first rook 


that passes.” 

“* My good fellow,” answered another, “ you must hawk rooks now, or 
be content with pigeons, unless you can find magpies (we will try that 
presently) : there are no herons anywhere near (and I don’t know that the 
eyases would fly them if there were) ; and, as for flying a house-pigeon, 
which has been brought to the field in a basket, though I grant the good- 
ness of the flight, I don’t see the sport. Ifwe could find wood-pigeons far 
enough from trees, I should like that. As for the game next season, there 
are not many rooks on the moors; and, as these falcons would fly 
rooks even if they had not seen them for a year, I don’t think we are 
losing much by what we are doing. It is exercise at any rate; and, 
besides, I assure you that I have seen an old cock-rook, in a wind like 
this, live for a mile, before one of the best falcons in the world, where 
there was not a single tree to shelter him.” 

We are compelled to go some distance before we can sce a black 
feather; for rooks, once frightened, are very careful; or rather, we 
should have been so compelled had it not happened that an old carrion- 
crow, perhaps led near the spot by curiosity, is seen passing at the 
distance of about two hundred yards. The passage-falcon is instantly 
unhooded and cast off; and, as we are now in the neighbourhood of a 
few scattered trees, it takes ten minutes to kill him; and a short time too, 
for he has “ treed” himself some eight or ten times in spite of our efforts 
to make him take the open. 

Our time is short to-day ; but let us get a magpie, if possible, before 
we go home. Our fair companion is fully as anxious for the sport as we 
are. Only a mile off there is a nice country; large grass fields, small 
fences, with a bush here and there. We have reached it. A magpie has 
flown from the top of that single tree in the hedgerow, and is skimming 
down the field. Off with the young falcons: wait till the first sees him ; 
now unhood the second. Ah! he sees them, and flies along the side of the 
hedge. Let us ride andrun! Get him out of cover as fast as possible, 
while the hawks “wait on” above. Pray, sir, jump the fence a little 
lower down, and help to get him out from the other side. Hoo-ha-ha! 
there he goes. Well stooped, ‘“‘ Vengeance,” and nearly clutched, “ Guine- 
vere,” but he has reached the tree in the hedgerow, and is moving 
his long tail about in the most absurd manner. A good smack of the 
whip, and he is off again. And so we go on for a quarter of an hour, 
riding, running, shouting, till “Guinevere” clutches him just as he is 
about to enter a clump of trees. Who-whoop! 

Such is rook-hawking and magpie-hawking. In an open plain, and 
on a tolerably still day, a great number of rooks may be killed with good 
hawks. Either,eyas or passage-falcons may be used. Last yeur, one 
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liundred and fifty-two rooks and two carrion-crows were killed by some 
officers, on the finest place for rook-flying in England, with some passage- 
hawks and two eyases. In 1863, ninety rooks were killed, near the 
same spot, with eyases. ‘Tiercels are better than falcons for magpie- 
hawking, as they are unquestionably quicker amongst hedgerows, and can 
turn in a smaller compass. One tiercel has been known to kill eight 
magpies in a day! but this is extraordinary work. 

To prevent confusion, it may be as well to mention here that the term 
“haggard” and “ passage-hawk,” both mean a wild-caught hawk; while 
“ eyas ” signifies a bird taken from the nest or eyrie. 

Heron-hawking requires an open country, with a heronry in the neigh- 
bourhood. The quarry is flown at generally by passage-hawks; but a 
few very good eyases have been found equal to the flight. 

Game-hawking is conducted in the following manner :—Let us suppose, 
in the first instance, that the falconer is living in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of grouse-moors, and that he wishes, on some fine morning at 
the end of October or the beginning of November, to show his friend a 
flight or two at grouse, without going very far for the sport. The old 
pointer is summoned; “ The Princess,” an eyas falcon in the second 
plumage, is hooded; and the walk is commenced. 

Now, very early in the season on the moors, and through the whole of 
September with partridges, it is betier to wait for a point before the hawk 
is cast off, for this saves time, and you know that you have game under 
you ; but at that period of the season which we have named, grouse rise 
the moment man or dog is seen, and you would have a bad chance indeed 
were you to fly your hawk out of the hood (ze. from the fist) at them. 
The best way is to keep your dog to heel, not to talk, and, just before you 
show yourself in some likely place, to throw up the falcon. When she 
has reached her pitch, which she will soon do, hurry the dog on, run, clap 
your hands, and get the birds up as soon as may be. 

The hill is ascended, “The Princess” is at her pitch—where she 
would remain, following her master and “ Shot,” the pointer, for ten 
minutes if necessary. Some minutes pass: an old cock-grouse, put up by 
a shepherd-dog, rises a couple of hundred yards off. Hoo-ha-ha-ha! 
“ The Princess” vanishes from her post, more rapidly than the knights in 
Ivanhoe left theirs. She does not droop or fly near the ground (she has 
had too much experience for that), but almost rises as she shoots off after 
him. Had he risen under her, she would have cut him over; but this is 
a different affair. They are soon out of sight down the hill; but a marker 
has been placed that way. “I think she has killed him, sir,” he shouts 
presently ; “but it’s a long way. No, she’s coming back; she must have 
put him into cover.” Up and down hill, it would take us twenty minutes 
to get there; and see! she is over our heads, “ waiting on” again, 
and telling us, as well as she can, to spring another. A point! how is 
that ?—only that there are some more which dare not rise. because they 
have scen her. “Hiin, ‘Shot!’” Again the falconer’s shout startles his 

30—5 
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friend ; again “The Princess” passes through the air like an arrow; 
“ All right this time, sir,” cries the marker ; ‘I see her with it under yon 
wall.” She has searcely begun to eat the head as we reach her. One 
more flight. She is lifted on the grouse; the leash is passed through the 
jesses, and then she is hooded. Let us rest for ten minutes. Again, she 
is “waiting on,” again she flies; but this time, though we see the flight 
for three-quarters of a mile, the birds top a hill, and we are an hour in 
finding them. The grouse, however, is fit for cooking even then; only 
the head, neck, and some of the back have vanished: it is plucked nearly 
as well as though it had been in the hands of a cook. That will do, and 
very good sport, too, considering we had but one hawk. Let us now feed 
her up on beef, and hod her. 

In the very early part of the season, with grouse, and commonly 
with partridges, it is usual (as we have hinted) to wait for a point; the 
hawk is then cast off, and the birds are sprung when she has reached 
her pitch. 

Goshawks, which may be occasionally procured from the Regent’s 
Park Zoological Gardens, or directly from Sweden or Germany, are con- 
sidered by some falconers to be difficult birds to manage. That they are 
sulkily disposed is certain; but in hands accustomed to them, and when 
they are constantly at work, they are exceedingly trustworthy, even 
affectionate, and will take as many as eight or ten rabbits in a day. 
They are short-winged hawks, and have no chance with anything faster 
than a rising pheasant; they are excellent for rabbits, and a few large 
ones will sometimes hold a hare. In modern practice they are never 
hooded, except in travelling, and are always flown from the fist, or from 
some tree in which they may have perched after an unsuccessful flight. 

There are probably, in these islands, about fifteen practical falconers, 
three or four of whom are professional ; of the latter, John Pells and the 
Barrs are well worthy of mention. 

John Pells was born at Lowestoft in 1815, and went, when he was 
thirteen, with his father to Valkneswaard to take -passage-hawks for the 
Didlington Subscription Club ; so that he was very soon in harness. The 
elder Pells commenced his career at the age of eleven, and was in every 
respect a perfect falconer ; he was presented by Napoleon J. with a falconer’s 
bag, which is now in possession of the Duke of Leeds. He died in 1838. 
The present John Pells has had all possible advantages in his calling, and 
has made every use of them. THe was falconer to the Duke of Leeds, to 
Mr. O’Keeffe, to Mr. E. C. Newcome, to the late Duke of St. Albans, and 
now attends to the hawks which the present duke is bound, either by 
etiquette or necessity, to maintain. Pells also sells trained hawks, and 
gives lessons in the art of falconry. He was at one time an exceedingly 
active man, and spent six months in Iceland, catching Iceland falcons, 
After enduring a good deal of cold and fatigue, he brought fifteen of these 
birds to Brandon, in Norfolk, in November 1845. He is now too stout 
and too gouty for strong exercise, but his experience is very valuable. 
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Too much can hardly be said in praise of John and Robert Barr 
(brothers). Their father, a gamekeeper in ‘Scotland, taught them, in a 
rough way, the rudiments of falconry. They are now, and have been for 
a long time, most accomplished falconers. When in the employment of 
the Indian Prince Dhuleep Singh, John Barr was sent to India to learn 
the Indian system of falconry. There is some notion now of his being 
placed at the head of a hawking club about to be established in Paris; 
and English falconry might well be proud of such a representative. 
Besides the Pells and the Barrs, we have Paul Midilen, Gibbs, and Bots, 
—and one or two more—all good. 

In consequence of the great rage for game-preserving which obtains 
in the present day, it does not seem unlikely that the peregrine falcon 
may, in time, be as thoroughly exterminated in Scotland and Ireland as 
the goshawk has already been. At present, however, falconers find no 
difficulty in procuring these birds, if they are willing to pay for them. In 
a selfish point of view, therefore, they have nothing of which to complain. 
But it might become a question, at least of conscience, whether mankind 
have the right, though they possibly may have the power, of blotting out 
from the face of creation—so long as there is no danger to human life and 
limb—any conspicuous type of strength or of beauty. The kingfisher is 
sought to be exterminated on our rivers, the eagle and the falcon on our 
hills ; and it is brought forward in justification of this slaughter—at least 
it is brought forward in effect—that the sportsman’s bag and the angler’s 
creel are of much more importance than the wonderful works of God. To 
all that is selfish in these strict preservers of fish and of game it may be 
opposed that part of the food of the kingfisher consists in minnows; that 
the fry of trout and salmon, when not confined in breeding-boxes, are 
rarely procured by this bird, which constantly feeds upon the larve of 
the Dytisce and Libellule, the real foes of the fry; that the peregrine 
falcon, though she undoubtedly kills very many healthy grouse, purges 
the moors of diseased ones, and drives away the egg-stealing birds. And 
to all that is generous in these martinets of preservation it may be sub- 
mitted that true sport has other elements than those of acquisition and 
slaughter ; that the pleasure of a ramble on the hills or by the river is 
sadly dashed if you have struck out some of the beauty of the landscape ; 
and that the incident of a flight made by a wild hawk, or the flash of a 
kingfisher near the angler’s rod, is as lively and as well worth relating as 
the fall of an extra grouse to the gun, or the addition of another trout to 
the basket. 











Che Syrian Slute. 


-_— 


Ir was a Syrian afternoon 
In April, sweet as English June, 
And fast and free our company 

Rode o’er the steaming Huleh* plain, 
And underneath the ancient tree 

On the first Eastern slope, drew rein: 
Swarth English faces two or three, 

Among black brows of Araby ; 
With some remains of white and red 

On Yorkshire damsels, burnt nut-brown. 
So where our scanty meal was spread, 

By the broad oak we lighted down; 
And girths were slack’d and bits withdrawn, 
And, haltered on the narrow lawn, 

Full fain the horses grazed awhile. 

Our feet were deep in flowers alway ; 
The thick bees revell’d on the may, 
Singing their songs of summer-day 

Upon the blooms of the old Isle. 


Ah me, the noonday hour of ease, 
Hour best beloved of beasts and men ! 

How daintily the southern breeze 
Caress’d us ever and again; 

While here and there a bird did seem 

To sleep, and twitter, all in dream ; 

And still the hallow’d new-born stream 
Spake gently now and then. 
x * # * 

Who may forget the earliest sight 

Of Jordan breaking forth to light? 

How he wells forth, strong and tender, 
With a joyous inner sound ; 

No foam-threaded streamlet slender, 
But all limpid and profound. 

How his fig-trees, gnarled and olden, 
Cast abroad their fang-like wood, 

Thrusting off the sere leaves golden 
With the emerald-bursting bud, 





* Upper plain of Jordan about the “ Waters of Merom.” 
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How his aged willows hoary 
Wave and whiten night and morn; 
How his oleanders’ glory 
Like rose-fringes of the morn, 
Glow with delicate carnation 
Round each wayward-wandering bay, 
Drinking deep in emulation, 
With the myrtle and the may, 
And the lilies and the deer, 
And the spiry reed, that bare 
On Earth’s most awful day, 
As the dread Dark began to fall, 
The sponge of vinegar and gall,— 
Man’s scornful pity, last and worst, 
Up to the Lips which said, “I thirst "— 
So runs the careless stream away. 
* * * * “# 


A quaint and tender little sound 
Came softly on my pilgrim’s dream 
"Twas sigh and murmur all around, 
So that strange note did seem 
Just louder than the stream and breeze: 
It had a buzzing tuneful tone, 


As if the Grandsire of all Bees 
Did there disport and take his ease, 
Making a small contented moan. 
I look’d—and there upon a stone, 
Like David or like Corydon, 
And most of all like sylvan Pan, 
There sat a wild and shaggy man 
Who play’d the Syrian reed: 
The double flute his pastoral peers 
Had bade discourse through all the years 
Since Israel piped with pipes, to bring 
His exiled Shepherd mourning home; 
Since Western herdsmen rose to sing 
Unto the reed of Greece or Rome ; 
Since Arcady, since Sicily, 
Since ilex, beech, and chestnut-tree 
Saw Shepherd’s life, heard shepherd’s lay. 
That which hath been, the same shall be. 
Old Jordan runs on ceaselessly, 
And man accomplisheth his day. 
R. ST. J. T. 





Heroines und their Grandmothers. 


(oe 


Wuy do women now-a-days write such melancholy novels? Are 
authoresses more miserable than they used to be a hundred years ago? 
Miss Austen’s heroines came tripping into the room, bright-eyed, rosy- 
cheeked, arch, and good-humoured. Evelina and Cecilia would have 
thoroughly enjoyed their visits ‘to the opera, and their expeditions to the 
masquerades, if it had not been for their vulgar relations. Valancourt’s 
Emily was a little upset, to be sure, when she found herself all alone in 
the ghostly and mouldy castle in the south of France, but she, too, was 
naturally a lively girl, and on the whole showed a great deal of courage 
and presence of mind. Miss Edgeworth’s heroines were pleasant and 
easily pleased, and to these may be added a blooming rose-garden of wild 
Irish girls, of good-humoured and cheerful young ladies, who consented to 
make the devoted young hero happy at the end of the third volume, with- 
out any very intricate self-examinations, and who certainly were much 
more appreciated by the heroes of those days, than our modern heroines with 
all their workings and deep feelings and unrequited affections are now, by 
the noblemen and gentlemen to whom they happen to be attached. 

If one could imagine the ladies of whom we have been speaking coming 
to life again, and witnessing all the vagaries and agonizing experiences and 
deadly calm and irrepressible emotion of their granddaughters, the heroines 
of the present day, what a bewildering scene it would be! Evelina and 
Cecilia ought to fuint with horror! Madame Duval’s most shocking 
expressions were never so alarming as the remarks they might now hear 
on all sides. Elizabeth Bennett would certainly burst out laughing, Emma 
might lose her temper, and Fanny Price would turn scarlet and stop her 
little ears. Perhaps Emily of Udolpho, more accustomed than the others 
to the horrors of sensation, and having once faced those long and terrible 
passages, might be able to hold her own against such a great-grand- 
daughter as Aurora Floyd or Lady Audley. But how would she deal 
with the soul-workings and heart troubles of Miss Kavanagh’s Adéle, or 
our old favourite Ethel May in the Daisy Chain, or Cousin Phillis, or 
Margaret Hale, or Jane Eyre, or Lucy Snowe, or Dinah or Maggie Tulliver’s 
distractions, or poor noble Romola’s perplexities ? Emily would probably 
prefer any amount of tortuous mysteries, winding staircases and passages, 
or groans and groans, and yards and yards of faded curtains, to the task of 
mastering these modern intricacies of feeling and doubting and sentiment. 

Are the former heroines women as they were, or as they were supposed 
to be in those days? Are the women-of whom women write now, women 
as they are, or women as they are supposed to be? Does the modern 
taste demand a certain sensation feeling, sensation sentiment, only because 
it is actually experienced ? 
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This is a question to be answered on some other occasion, but, in the 
meantime, it would seem as if all the good humours and good spirits 
of former generations had certainly deserted our own heart-broken 
ladies. Instead of cheerful endurance, the very worst is made of every 
passing discomfort. Their laughter is forced, even their happiness is 
only calm content, for they cannot so readily recover from the two first 
volumes.. They no longer smile and trip through country-dances hand- 
in-hand with their adorers, but waltz with heavy hearts and dizzy brains, 
while the hero who scorns them looks on. Open the second volume, you 
will see that, instead of sitting in the drawifig-room or plucking roses in 
the bower, or looking pretty and pleasant, they are lying on their beds 
with agonizing headaches, walking desperately along the streets they know 
not whither, or staring out of window in blank despair. It would be 
curious to ascertain in how great a degree language measures feeling. 
People now-a-days, with the help of the penny-post and the telegraph, 
and the endless means of communication and of coming and going, are 
certainly able to care for a greater number of persons than they could 
have done a hundred years ago; perhaps they are also able to care more 
for, and to be more devotedly attached to, those whom they already love; 
they certainly say more about it, and, perhaps, with its greater abundance 
and opportunity, expression may have depreciated in value. And this 
may possibly account for some of the difference between the reserved and 
measured language of a Jane Bennett and the tempestuous confidences of 
an Elizabeth Gilmour. Much that is written now is written with a 
certain exaggeration and an earnestness which was undreamt of in the 
placid days when, according to Miss Austen, a few assembly balls and 
morning visits, a due amount of vexation reasonably surmounted, or at 
most “smiles reined in, and spirits dancing in private rapture,” a 
journey to Bath, an attempt at private theatricals or a thick packet of 
explanations hurriedly signed with the hero’s initials, were the events, 
the emotions, the aspirations of a life-time. They had their faults and 
their accomplishments : witness Emma’s very mild performances in the 
way of portrait taking ; but as for tracking murderers, agonies of mystery, 
and disappointed affections, flinging themselves at gentlemen’s heads, 
marrying two husbands at once, flashing with irrepressible emotion, or 
only betraying the deadly conflict going on within by a slight quiver 
of the pale lip— such ideas never entered their pretty little heads. 
They fainted a good deal, we must confess, and wrote long and tedious 
letters to aged clergymen residing in the country. They exclaimed 
“La!” when anything surprised them, and were, we believe, dreadfully 
afraid of cows, notwithstanding their country connection. But they were 
certainly a more amiable race than their successors. It is a fact that people 
do not usually feel the same affection for phenomenons, however curious, 
that they do for perfectly commonplace human creatures. And yet at the 
same time we confess that it does seem somewhat ungrateful to complain 
of these living and adventurous heroines to whom, with all their vagaries, 
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onc has owed such long and happy hours of amusement and entertainment 
and comfort, and who have gone through so much for our edification. 

Still one cannot but wonder how Miss Austen would have written if 
she had lived to-day instead of yesterday. It has been often said that 
novels might be divided into two great divisions—the objective and the 
subjective : almost all men’s novels belong to the former; almost all women’s, 
now-a-days, to the latter definition. Analysis of emotion instead of analysis 
of character, the history of feeling instead of the history of events, seems to 
be the method of the majority of penwomen. The novels that we have in 
hand to review now are exaniples of this mode of treatment, and the truth 
is, that except in the case of the highest art and most consummate skill, 
there is no comparison between the interest excited by facts and general 
characteristics, as compared with the interest of feeling and emotion told 
with only the same amount of perception and ability. 

Few people, for instance, could read the story of the poor lady who 
lived too much alone without being touched by the simple earnestness 
with which her sorrows are written of, although in the bare details of her 
life there might not be much worth recording. But this is the history of 
poor Mrs. Storn’s feelings more than that of her life—of feelings very sad 
and earnest and passionate, full of struggle for right, with truth to help 
and untruth to bewilder her; with power and depth and reality in her 
struggles, which end at last in a sad sort of twilight that seems to haunt one 
as one shuts up the book. In George Geith, of which we will speak more 
presently, there is the same sadness and minor key ringing all through the 
composition. Indeed, all this author’s tunes are very melancholy—so 
melancholy, that it would seem almost like a defect if they were not at 
the same time very sweet as well as very sad. Too Much Alone is a young 
woman who marries a very silent, upright, and industrious chemical 
experimentalist. He has well-cut features, honourable feelings, a genius 
for discovering cheap ways of producing acids and chemicals, as well as 
ideas about cyanosium, which, combined with his perfect trust in and 
neglect of his wife, very nearly bring about the destruction of all their 
domestic happiness. She is a pale, sentimental young woman, with raven- 
black hair, clever, and longing for sympathy—a femme incomprise, it must 
be confessed, but certainly much more charming and pleasant and pathetic 
than such people usually are. Days go by, lonely alike for her, without 
occupation or friendship or interest; she cannot consort with the dull and 
vulgar people about her; she has her little son, but he is not a companion. 
Her husband is absorbed in his work. She has no one to talk to, nothing 
to do or think of. She lives all alone in the great noisy life-full city, sad 
and pining and wistful and weary. Here is a little sketch of her :— 


Lina was sitting, thinking about the fact that she had been married many 
months more than three years, and that on the especial Sunday morning in question 
she was just of age. It was still early, for Mr. Storn, according to the fashion of 
most London folks, borrowed hours from both ends of the day, and his wife was 
sitting there until it should be time for her to get ready and to go to church alone. 
Her chair was placed by the open window, and though the city was London, and the 
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locality either the ward of Eastcheap or that of Allhallows, Barking (I am not quite 
sure which), fragrant odours came wafted to her senses through the casement, for in 
this as in all other things save one, Maurice had considered her nurture and her 
tastes, and covered the roof of the counting-house with flowers. But for the distant 
roll of the carriages, she might just as well have been miles away from London 

She was dressed in a pink morning dress, with her dark hair plainly braided 
upon her pale fair check, and she had a staid sober look upon her face, that somchow 
made her appear handsomer than in the days of old before she married 

This very Sunday Lina meets a dangerous fascinating man of the 
world, who is a friendly well-meaning creature withal, and who can 
understand and sympathize with her sadness and solitude only too well 
for her peace of mind, and for his own: again and again she appeals to 
her husband: “TI will find pleasure in the driest employment if you will 
only let me be with yéu, and not leave me alone.” She only asks for 
justice, for confidence—not the confidence of utter desertion and trust 
and neglect, but the daily confidence and communion, which is a necessity 
to some women, the permission to share in the common interests and 
efforts of her husband's life; to be allowed to sympathize, and to live, and 
to understand, instead of being left to pine away lonely, unhappy, half 
asleep, and utterly weary and disappointed. Unfortunately Mr. Storn 
thinks it is all childish nonsense, and repulses her in the most affectionate 
manner; poor unhappy Lina behaves as well as ever she can, and devotes 
herself to her little boy, only her hair grows blacker, and her face turns 
paler and paler, day by day; she is very good and struggles to be con- 
tented, and will not allow herself to think too much of Herbert, and 
so things go on in the old way for a long, long time. At last a crisis 
comes—troubles thicken— Maurice Storn is always away when he is 
most wanted, little Geordie, the son, gets hold of some of his father’s 
chemicals, which have cost Lina already so much happiness and con- 
fidence, and the poor little boy poisons himself with something sweet 
out of a little bottle. All the description which follows is very powerfully 
and pathetically told—Maurice Storn’s silence and misery, Lina’s despera- 
tion and sudden change of feeling. After all her long struggles and efforts 
she suddenly breaks down, all her courage leaves her, and her desperate 
longings for right and clinging to truth. 

She said in her soul, “I have lost the power either to bear or to resist. I have 
tried to face my misfortune, and I feel I am incapable of doing it . . . . why should 
I struggle or fear any more? I know the worst that life can bring me, I have buried. 
my heart and my hopes with my boy. Why should I strive or struggle any more ?” 
And Lina had got to such a pass that she forgot to answer to herself, Because it is right 
—Right and wrong, she had lost sight of them both. 

And so poor Mrs. Storn almost makes up her mind to leave her home, 
unconscious that already people are beginning to talk of her, first one and 
then another. Nobody seems very bad. Everybody is going wrong. 
Maurice abstracted over his work, Lina in a frenzy of wretchedness ; 
home-fires are extinct, outside the cold winds blow, and the snow lies 
half melted on the ground. The man of the world is waiting in the cold, 
very miserable too; their best impulses and chances seem failing them, all 
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about there seems to be only pain, and night, and trouble, and sorrow for 
every one. But at last the morning dawns, and Lina is saved. 

Everything is then satisfactorily arranged, and Maurice is ruined, and 
Lina’s old affection for him returns. The man of the world is also ruined, 
and determines to emigrate to some distant colony. Mr. and Mrs. Storn 
retire to an old-fashioned gabied house at Enfield, where they have no 
secrets from each other, and it is here that Maurice one day tells Lina that 
he has brought an old friend to say good-by to her, and then poor Herbert 
Clyne, the late man of the world, comes across the lawn, and says farewell 
for ever to both his friends in a very pathetic and touching scene. 

Lina Storn is finally disposed of in Zoo Much Alone, but Maurice Storn 
reappears in disguise, and under various assumed names in almost all the 
author’s subsequent novels. Although we have never yet been able to 
realize this stern-cut personage as satisfactorily as we should have hked 
to do, yet we must confess to a partiality for him, and a respect for his 
astounding powers of application, and we are not sorry to meet him over 
and over again. Whether he turns his attention to chemistry, to 
engineering, to figures, to theology, the amount of business he gets through 
is almost bewildering, at the same time something invariably goes wrong 
over which he has no control, notwithstanding all his industry and 
ability, and he has to acknowledge the weakness of humanity, and the 
insufficiency of the sternest determination, and to order and arrange the 
events of life to its own will and fancy. To the woman or women 
depending upon him he is invariably kind, provokingly reserved, and 
faithfully devoted. He is of good family and extremely proud, and he is 
obliged for various reasons to live in the city. All through the stories one 
seems to hear a suggestive accompanying roll of cart-wheels and carriages. 
Poor Lina’s loneliness seems all the more lonely for the contrast of the 
busy movement all round about her own silent, sad life. At first it 
seemed to give a sort of stimulus to her own existence, hearing the carts 
roll by, the cabs rattle past, the shout and hum of human voices break on 
her ear almost before she was awake of a morning. . . . But wear 
takes the gloss off all things, even off the sensation of being perplexed and 
amused by the whirl of life.” 

In City and Suburb, this din of London life, ind the way in which city 
people live and strive, is capitally described; the heroine is no less a person 
than a Lady Mayoress, a certain Ruby Ruthven, a beauty, capricious, and 
wayward, and impetuous, and she is perhaps one of the best of Mrs. 
Trafford’s creation. For old friendship’s sake, we cannot help giving 
the preference to Too Much Alone; but City and Suburb is in many 
respects an advance upon it, and George Geith is in its way better than 
either. The Moors and the Fens did not seem to us equal in power to 
either of the preceding works. 

It seems strange as one thinks of it that before these books came out 
no one had ever thought of writing about city life: there is certainly an 
interest and a charm about old London, its crowded busy streets, its 
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ancient churches and buildings, and narrow lanes and passages with 
quaint names; of which dwellers in the stucco suburbs have no concep- 
tion. There is the river with its wondrous freight, and the busy docks, 
where stores of strange goods are lying, that bewilder one as one gazes. 
Vast horizons of barrels waiting to be carted, forests of cinnamon-trees and 
spices, of canes, of ivory, thousands and thousands of great elephant tusks, 
sorted and stored away, workmen, sailors of every country, a great unknown 
strange life and bustle. Or if you come away, you find silence, old courts, 
iron gateways, ancient squares where the sunshine falls quietly, a glint of the 
past, as it were, a feeling of what has been, and what still lingers among the 
old worn stones and bricks, and traditions of the city. Even the Mansion 
House, with its kindly old customs and welcome and hospitality, has a 
charm and romance of its own, from the golden postilion to the mutton- 
pies, which are the same as they were hundreds and hundreds of years 
ago. All this queer sentiment belonging to old London, the author feels 
and describes with great cleverness and appreciation. 

George Geith is the latest and the most popular of Mrs. Trafford’s 
novels, and it deserves its popularity, for although Zoo Much Alone is 
more successfully constructed as a story, this is far better and more power- 
fully written than any of her former stories. It is the history of the man whose 
name it bears—a man “ to work so Jong as he has a breath left to draw, 
who would die in his harness rather than give up, who would fight against 
opposing circumstances whilst he had a drop of blood in his veins, whose 
greatest virtues are untiring industry and indomitable courage, and who is 
worth half-a-dozen ordinary men, if only because of his iron frame and 
unconquerable spirit.” Here is a description of the place in which he 
lived, on the second-floor of the house which stands next but one to the 
old gateway on the Fenchurch Street side :— 

If quietness was what he wanted, he had it; except in the summer evenings 
when the children of the Fenchurch Street housekeepers brought their marbles through 
the passage, and fought over them on the pavement in front of the office-door, there 
was little noise of life in the old churchyard. The sparrows in the trees or the foot- 
fall of some one entering or quitting the court alone disturbed the silence. The roar 
of Fenchurch Street on the one side, and of Leadenhall Street on the other, sounded in 
Fen Court but as a distant murmur, and to a man whose life was spent among figures, 
and who wanted to devote his undivided attention to his work, this silence was a 
blessing not to be properly estimated save by those who have passed through that 
maddening ordeal which precedes being able to abstract the mind from external in- 
fluence. . . . . For the historical recollections associated with the locality he had 
chosen, George Geith did not care a rush. 


George Geith lives with his figures, ‘‘ climbing Alps on Alps of them 
with silent patience, great mountains of arithmetic with gold lying on their 
summits for him to grasp; ” he works for eighteen hours a day. People 
come up his stairs to ask for his help— 


Bankrupts, men who were good enough, men who were doubtful, and men who 
were (speaking commercially) bad, had all alike occasion to seek the accountant’s advice 
and assistance ; retailers, who kept clerks for their sold books, but not for their bought ; 
wholesale dealers who did not want to let their clerks see their books at all ; shrewd men 
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of business who yet could not balance a ledger ; ill-educated traders, who, though they 
could make money, would have been ashamed to show their ill-written and worse 
spelled journals to a stranger ; unhappy wretches, shivering on the brink of insolvency ; 
creditors who did not think much of the cooking of some dishonest debtors’ accounts ; 
—all these came and sat in George Geith’s office, and waited their turn to see him. 


And among these comes a country gentleman, a M. Molozane, who is 
on the brink of ruin, and who has three daughters at home at the Dower 
House, near Wattisbridge. 

There is a secret in George Geith’s life and a reason for which he toils ; 
and although early in the story he makes a discovery which relieves 
him from part of his anxiety and need for money, he still works on 
from habit, and one day he receives a letter from this M. Molozane, 
begging him to come to his assistance, and stating that he is ill and 
cannot come to town. George thinks he would like a breath of country 
air and determines to go. The description of Wattisbridge and the road 
thither is delightful ; lambs, cool grass, shaded ponds and cattle, trailing 
branches, brambles, roses, here a house, there a farm-yard, gently sloping 
hills crowned with clumps of trees, distant purple haze, a calm blue sky 
and fleecy clouds, and close at hand a grassy glade with cathedral 
branches, a young lady, a black retriever and a white poodle, all of which 
George Geith notices as he walks along the path, “ through the glade, under 
the shadow of the arching trees, straight as he can go to meet his destiny.” 

Beryl Molozane, with the dear sweet kindly brown eyes, that seemed 
to be always laughing and loving, is as charming a destiny as any hero 
could wish to meet upon a summer’s day, as she stands with the sunshine 
streaming on her nut-brown, red golden hair. She should indeed be 
capable of converting the most rabid of reviewers to the modern ideal of 
what a heroine should be, with her April moods and her tenderness and 
laughter, her frankness, her cleverness, her gay innocent chatter, her 
outspoken youth and brightness. It is she who manages for the whole 
household, who works for her father, who protects her younger sister, 
who schemes and plans, and thinks, and loves for all. No wonder that 
George loses his heart to her; even in the very beginning we are told 
when he first sees her, that he would have 

Taken the sunshine out of his own life to save the clouds from darkening down 
on hers. He would have left her dear face to smile on still, the guileless heart to 
throb calmly. He would have left his day without a noon to prevent night from 


closing over hers. He would have known that it was possible for him to love so well 
that he should become unselfish .... 


One cannot help wondering that the author could have had the heart 
to treat poor pretty Beryl so harshly, when her very creation, the stern 
and selfish George himself, would have suffered any pain to spare her if it 
were possible. It is not our object here to tell a story at length, which 
is interesting enough to be read for itself, and touching enough to be 
remembered long after the last of the three volumes is closed. To be 
remembered, but so sadly, that one cannot but ask oneself for what reason 
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are such stories written. Is it to make one sad with sorrows which never 
happened, but which are told with so much truth and pathos that they 
almost seem for a minute as if they were one’s own? Is it to fill one’s 
eyes with tears for griefs which might be but which have not been, and 
for troubles that are not, except in a fancy, for the sad sad fate of a 
sweet and tender woman, who might have been made happy to gladden 
all who were interested in her story; or are they written to cheer one in 
dull hours, to soothe, to interest, and to distract from weary thoughts, 
from which it is at times a blessing to escape ? 

A lady putting down this book the other day, suddenly burst into 
tears, and said, ‘‘ Why did they give me this to read?” Why, indeed ! 
Beryl might have been more happy, and no one need have been the 
worse. She and her George might have been made comfortable together 
for a little while, and we might have learnt to know her all the same. 
Does sorrow come like this, in wave upon wave, through long sad 
years, without one gleam of light to play upon the waters? Sunshine 
is sunshine, and warms and vivifies, and brightens, though the clouds are 
coming too, sooner or later, and in nature no warning voices spoil the 
happiest hours of our lives by useless threats and terrifying hints of what 
the future may bring forth. Happiness remembered, is happiness always; 
but where would past happiness be if there was some one always standing 
by, as in this book, to point witha sigh to future troubles long before they 
come, and to sadden and spoil all the pleasant spring-time, and all the sport 
and youth by dreary forebodings of old age, of autumn, and winter snow, 
and bitter winds that have not yet begun to blow. “ So smile the heavens 
upon that holy act,” says the Friar, “that after sorrow chide us not.” 
“ Amen, amen,” says Romeo; ‘‘ but come what sorrow can, it cannot coun- 
tervail the exchange of joy that one short minute gives me in her sight.” 
And we wish that George Geith had been more of Romeo’s way of thinking. 

A sad ending is very touching at the time, and moves many a 
sympathy, but in prose—for poetry is to be criticised from a different 
standard—who ever reads a melancholy story over and over and over as 
some stories are read? ‘The more touchingly and earnestly the tale is 
told, the less disposed one is to revert to it, and the more deeply one feels 
for the fictitious friends whom one cannot help loving at times, almost as 
if they were real ones, the less heart one has to listen to the history of 
their pains, and fears, and sufferings—knowing, as one does, that there is 
only sorrow in store for them, no relief coming, no help anywhere, no 
salvation at hand. Mr. Thackeray used to say that a bad ending to a 
book was a great mistake, that he never would make one of his own finish 
badly. What was the use of it? Nobody ever cared to read a book a 
second time when it ended unhappily. 

There is a great excuse in the case of the writer of George Geith, who 
possesses in no common degree sad powers of pathos. Take for instance 
the parting between George and Beryl. She says that it is no use talking 
about what is past and gone ; that they must part, and he knows it. 
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Then for a moment George misunderstood her. The agony of her own heart, the 
intense bitterness of the draught she was called upon to drink, the awful hopelessness 
of her case, and the terrible longing she felt to be permitted to live and love once 
more, sharpened her voice and gave it a tone she never intended. 

“Have you grown to doubt me?” he asked. “Do you not know I would marry 
you to-morrow if I could ? Do you think that throughout all the years to come, be 
they many or be they few, I could change to you? Oh, Beryl, do you not believe 
that through time and through eternity I shall love you and none other ? ” 

“T do not doubt; I believe,” and her tears fell faster and her sobs become more 
uncontrollable... .... 

What was she to him at that moment? More than wife; more than all the 
earth ; more than heaven; more than life. She was something more, far more, than 
any poor words we know can express. What he felt for her was beyond love; the 
future he saw stretching away for himself without her, without a hope of her, was in 
its blank weariness so terrible as to be beyond despair. Had the soul been taken out 
of his body, life could not have been more valueless. Take away the belief of immor- 
tality, and what has mortality left to live for ? 

At the moment George Geith knew, in a stupid, dull kind of way, that to him 
Beryl had been an earthly immortality; that to have her again for his own, had 
been the one hope of his weary life, which had made the days and the hours 
endurable unto him. 

Oh ! woe for the great waste of love which there is in this world below; to 
think how it is filling some hearts to bursting, whilst others are starving for the lack 
thereof; to think how those who may never be man and wife, those who are about to 
be parted by death, those whose love can never be anything but a sorrow and trial, 
merge their own identity in that of one another, whilst the lawful hands of respectable 
households wrangle and quarrel, and honest widows order their mourning with decorous 
resignation, and disconsolate husbands look out for second wives. 

Why is it that the ewe-lamb is always that selected for sacrifice ? Why is it that 
the creature upon which man sets his heart shall be the one snatched from him? 
Why is it that the thing we prize perishes? That as the flower fades and the grass 
withereth, so the object of man’s love, the delight of his eyes and the desire of his 
soul, passeth away to leave him desolate ? 

On George Geith the blow fell with such force that he groped darkly about, 
trying to grasp his trouble; trying to meet some tangible foe with whom to grapple. 
Life without Beryl; days without sun ; winter without a hope of summer ; nights that 
could never know a dawn. My reader, have patience, have patience with the despairing 
grief of this strong man, who had at length met with a sorrow that crushed him. 

Have patience whilst I try to tell of the end that came to his business and to his 
pleasure ; to the years he had spent in toil; to the hours in which he had tasted 
enjoyment! ‘To the struggles there had come success ; to the hopes fruition ; but 
with success and with fruition there had come likewise death. : 

Everything for him was ended in existence. Living, he was as one dead. 
Wealth could not console him ; success could not comfort him ; for him, for this hard, 
fierce worker, for the man who had so longed for rest, for physical repose, for domestic 
pleasures, the flowers were to have no more perfume, home no more happiness ; the 
earth no more loveliness. The first spring blossoms, the summer glory on the trees 
and fields, the fruits and flowers, and thousand tinted leaves of autumn, and the 
snows and frosts of winter, were never to touch his heart, nor stir his senses in the 
future. 

Never the home he pictured might be his, never, ah, never! He had built his 
dream-house on the sands, and, behold, the winds blew and the waves beat, and he 
saw it all disappear, leaving nought but dust and ashes, but death and despair ! 
Madly he fought with his sorrow, as though it were a.living thing that he could grasp 
and conquer ; he turned on it constantly, and strove to trample it down. 
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No comment is needed to point out the power and pathos of this long 
extract. The early story of George Geith is in many respects the same as 
the story of Warrington in Pendennis, but the end is far more sad and 
disastrous, and as it has been shown, pretty bright Beryl dies of her cruel 
tortures, and it is, in truth, difficult to forgive the author for putting her 
through so much unnecessary pain and misery. 

One peculiarity which strikes one in all these books is, that the feelings 
are stronger and more vividly alive than the people who are made to 
experience them. Even Beryl herself is more like a sweet and tender idea 
of a woman than a living woman with substance and stuff, and bone and 
flesh, though her passion and devotion are all before us as we read, and 
seem so alive and so true, that they touch us and master us by their 
intensity and vividness. 

The sympathy between the writer and the reader of a book is a very 
subtle and strange one, and there is something curious in the necessity 
for expression on both sides: the writer pouring out the experience 
and feelings of years, and the reader, relieved and strengthened in certain 
moods to find that others have experienced and can speak of certain 
feelings, have passed through phases with which he himself is acquainted. 
The imaginary Public is a most sympathizing friend; he will listen to 
the author’s sad story; he does not interrupt or rebuff him, or weary 
with impatient platitudes, until he has had his say and uttered all that 
was within him. The author perhaps writes on all the sad experience of 
years, good and ill, successes, hopes, disappointments, or happier memories, 
of unexpected reprieves, of unheped-for good fortunes, of old friendships, 
long-tried love, faithful sympathies enduring to the end. All this, not in 
the words and descriptions of the events which really happened, but in a 
language of which he or she alone holds the key, or of which, perhaps, the 
full significance is scarcely known even to the writer. Only in the great 
unknown world which he addresses there surely is the kindred spirit 
somewhere, the kind heart, the friend of friends who will understand him. 
Novel-writing must be like tears to some women, the vent and the relief 
of many a chafing spirit. People say why are so many novels written? 
and the answer is, because there are so many people feeling, thinking, and 
enduring, and longing to give voice and expression to the silence of the life 
in the midst of which they are struggling. The necessity for expression is a 
great law of nature, one for which there is surely some good and wise reason, 
as there must be for that natural desire for sympathy which is common to 
somany. ‘There seems to be something wrong and incomplete in those 


natures which do not need it, something inhuman in those who are incap- 
able of understanding the great and tender bond by which all humanity is 
joined agd bound together. A-bond of common pain and pleasure, of 
common fear and hope, and love, and weakness. 

Poets tell us that not only human creatures, but the whole universe, is 
thrilling with sympathy and expression, speaking, entreating, uttering, in 
plaints or praise, or in a wonder of love and admiration. What do the 
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sounds of a bright spring day mean? Cocks crow in the farmyards and 
valleys below; high up in the clear heavens the lark is pouring out its sweet 
passionate thrills; shriller and sweeter, and more complete as the tiny speck 
soars higher and higher still, “flow the profuse strains of unpremeditated 
art.” The sheep baa and browse, and shake their meek heads; children 
shout for the very pleasure of making a sound in the sunshine Nature is 
bursting with new green, brightening, changing into a thousand lovely 
shades. Seas washing and sparkling against the shores, streaks of faint 
light in distant horizons, soft winds blowing about the landscape ; what is 
all this but an appeal for sympathy, a great natural expression of happiness 
and emotion ? 

And perhaps, after all, the real secret of our complaint against modern 
heroines is not so much that they are natural and speak out what is in 
them, and tell us of deeper and more passionate feeling than ever stirred 
the even tenour of their grandmothers’ narratives, but that they are morbid, 
constantly occupied with themselves, one-sided, and ungrateful to the 
wonders and blessings of a world which is not less beautiful now than it 
was a hundred years ago, where perhaps tlre is a less amount of sorrows, 
and a less amount of pain most certainly than at the time when Miss 
Austen and Miss Ferrier said their say. Jane Austen’s own story was 
more sad and more pathetic than that of many and many of the heroines 
whom we have been passing in review and complaining of, and who com- 
plain to us so loudly; but in her, knowledge of good and evil, and of 
sorrow and anxiety and disappointment, evinced itself, not in impotent 
railings against the world and impatient paragraphs and monotonous 
complaints, but in a delicate sympathy with the smallest events of life, a 
charming appreciation of its common aspects, a playful wisdom and kindly 
humour, which charm us to this day. 

Many of the heroines of to-day are dear and tried old friends, and 
would be sorely missed out of our lives, and leave irreparable blanks on 
our bookshelves ; numbers of them are married and happily settled down 
in various country-houses and parsonages in England and Wales; but for 
the sake of their children who are growing up round about them, and who 
will be the heroes and heroines of the next generation or two, we would 
appeal to their own sense of what is right and judicious, and ask them if 
they would not desire to see their daughters brought up in a simpler, less 
spasmodic, less introspective and morbid way than they themselves have 
been? Are they not sometimes haunted by the consciousness that their own 
experiences may have suggested a strained and affected view of life to some 
of their younger readers, instead of encouraging them to cheerfulness, to 
content, to a moderate estimate of their own infallibility, a charity for 
others, and a not too absorbing contemplation of themselves, #heir own 
virtues and shortcomings? “ Avant tout, le temps est poseur,” says George 
Sand, “et toi qui fais avec d’esprit la guerre a ce travers, tu en es pénétré 
de la téte aux pieds.” 











